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ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS.—NO. II. 
THE EAGLE, 


4 Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make her nest on high ? 
ba She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the crag of the rock, and the 
er strong place. From thence she seeketh the prey, and her eyes behol! 
afar off. —Job, xxxix. 27 —29. 


ee The tawny eagle seats his callow brood 
High on the cliff, and feasts his young with blood. 
On Snowdon’s rocks, or Orkney’s wide domain, 
3 Whose beetling cliffs o’erhang the western main, 
a The royal bird his lonely kingdom forms 
a Amid the gathering clouds and sullen storms : 
2 Through the wide waste of air he darts his sight, 
F 4 And holds his sounding pinions poised for flight ; 


With cruel eye premeditates the war, 

And marks his destined victim from afar ; 

Descending in a whirlwind to the ground, 

His pinions like the rush of waters sound ; 

The fairest of the fold he bears away, 

And to his nest compels the struggling prey.— Barbauld. 


7 


Tne eagle has been considered to bear the same dominion over 
birds which has been almost universally attributed to the lion 
over quadrupeds. As the lion is not the largest of the four-footed 
tribe, so is not the eagle the largest of birds; but magnanimity, 
as Buffon observes, is equally conspicuous in both: they despise 
the small animals, and disregard their insults. It is only after a 
series of provocations, after being teased with the noisy or harsh 
notes of the raven or magpie, that the eagle determines to punish 
their temerity or their insolence with death. Both disdain the 
possession of that property which is not the fruit of their own 
industry ; rejecting with contempt the prey which is not procured 
by their own exertions. Both are remarkable for their temper- 
ance. The eagle seldom devours the whole of his game, but, 
like the lion, leaves the fragments and offal to the other animals. 
Though famished for want of prey, he disdains to feed upon 
carrion. 

Like the lion also he is solitary, the inhabitant of a desert, over 
which he reigns supreme, ‘excluding all the other birds from his 


silent domain. It is more uncommon, perhaps, to see two pair of 


eagles in the same tract of mountain, than two families of lions in 
Avcust, 1830. G 
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§2 ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


the same part of the forest. They separate from each other at 
such wide intervals, as to afford ample range for subsistence ; 
and esteem the value and extent of their dominion to consist in 
the abundance of the prey with which it is replenished. 

The eyes of the eagle have the glare of those of the lion, and 
are nearly of the same colour; the claws are of the same shape ; 
and the cry equally terrible. Destined, both of them, for war 
and plunder, they are equally fierce, equally bold and untractable. 
It is impossible to tame them, unless they be caught when in 
their infancy. It requires much patience and art to train a young 
eagle to the chase ; and after he has attained to age and strength, 
his caprices and momentary impulses of passion are sufficient to 
create suspicions and fears in his master. Authors inform us 
that the eagle was anciently used in the east for falconry; but 
this practice is now laid aside: he is too heavy to be carried on 
the hand without great fatigue; nor is he ever brought to be so 
gentle as to remove all suspicions of danger, His bill and claws 
are crooked and formidable: his figure corresponds with his in- 
stinct; his body is robust; his legs and wings strong ; his flesh 
hard; his bones firm; his feathers stiff; his attitude bold and 
erect; his movements quick; his flight rapid. He rises higher 
in the air than any other of the winged race; and hence he was 
termed by the ancients the celestial bird, and was regarded in 
their mythology as the messenger of Jupiter. He can distin- 
guish objects at an immense distance ; but his power of smell is 
inferior to that of the vulture. By means of his exquisite sight 
he pursues his prey; and, when he has seized it, he checks his 
flight, and places it upon the ground, to examine its weight be- 
fore he carries it off. Though his wings are vigorous, yet, his 
legs being stiff, it is with difficulty he can rise, especially if he be 
loaded. He is able, however, to bear away geese and cranes; 
and also carries off hares, young lambs, and kids. When he 
attacks fawns or calves, he instantly gluts himself with their 
blood and flesh, and afterwards transports their mangled carcases 
to his nest, or aerie. 

Formed by nature for a life of rapine and hostility, these birds 
are solitary and unsociable. They are also fierce, but not impla- 
cable ; and though not easily tamed, are certainlygapable of great 
docility, and in some cases, evince an attachment to those by 
whom they are kindly treated. This, however, happens but 
rarely; as the keeper is too often savage and unrelenting ; and 
sometimes brings on‘himself a severe revenge. A gentleman who 
resided in the south of Scotland had, some years ago, a tame 
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eagle, which the keeper one day injudiciously lashed with a 
horsewhip. About a week afterwards, the man chanced to stoop 
within reach of its chain, when the enraged animal, recollecting 
the late insult, flew in his face with so much violence, that he was 
terribly wounded, but was fortunately driven so far back by the 
blow as to be out ofall further danger. ‘The screams of the eagle 
alarmed the family, who found the poor man lying at some dis- 
tance, equally stunned with the fright and the fall. The animal 
was still pacing and screaming in the most terrible rage; and 
just as the party withdrew he broke his chain, by the violence of 
his exertions, and escaped for ever. 

The golden eagle builds its nest in elevated rocks, dilapidated 
castles and towers, and other solitary places. Its form resembles 
that of a floor: its basis consisting of sticks about five or six feet 
in length, which are supported at each end, and covered with 
several layers of rushes and heath. It is generally placed in a 
dry and inaccessible situation ; and the same nest is said to serve 
during the life of the architect. 

An eagle’s nest, found in the Peak of Derbyshire, has been 
thus described: “ It was made of great sticks, resting one end on 
the edge of a rock, the other ona birch tree. Upon these was a 
layer of rushes, and over them a layer of heath, and on the heath 
rushes again; upon which lay one young, and an addle egg ; and 
by them alamb, a hare, and three heath pouts. The nest was 
about two yards square, and had no hollow in it.” 

The females generally lay two or three eggs, which are hatched 
in thirty days. They feed their young with the slain careases of 
such small animals as come in their way; and, though they are 
at all times formidable and ferocious, they are particularly so 
while nurturing their progeny. 

It is said that an Irish peasant in the county of Kerry once got 
a comfortable subsistence for his family, during a summer ot 
great scarcity, out of an eagle’s nest, by robbing the eaglets of 
their food, which was plentifully furnished by the parents. He 
protracted their assiduity beyond the usual time, by clipping the 
wings, and thus retarding the flight of the young ; and tying them 
80 as to increase their cries, which is always found to increase the 
dispatch of the parents in supplying their wants. It was a fortu- 
nate circumstance, however, that the old ones did not detect their 
plunderer, as their resentment might, in all probability, have 
proved fatal ; for a countryman, not many years ago, resolved 
to rob an eagle’s nest, which he knew to be built in a small island 
in the beautiful lake of Killarney, and accordingly stripped him- 
self for this purpose, and swam over when the old birds were 
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gone; but, in his return, while yet up to the chin in water, the 
parents coming home, and missing their offspring, quickly fell on 
the plunderer, and in spite of all his resistance, dispatched him 
with their formidable beaks and talons. 

Several instances have been recorded, of children being seized 
and carried off by these rapacious animals. Pontoppidan relates, 
that in the year 1737, in the parish of Norderhougs, in Norway, 
a boy somewhat more than two years old was running from the 
house to his parents, who were at work in the fields at no great 
distance, when an eagle pounced upon, and flew off with him in 
their sight. It was with grief and anguish that they beheld their 
child dragged away, but all their screams and efforts to prevent 
it were in vain. Anderson also asserts that, in Iceland, children of 
four or five years of aye have been sometimes taken away by 
eagles; and Ray relates, that, in one of the Orkneys, a child 
of twelve months old was seized in the talons of an eagle, and 
carried above four miles to its nest. The mother, however, 
knowing the place, pursued the bird, found her child in the nest, 
and took it away unhurt. Perhaps it was some daring adventure 
of this kind that gave rise to the fable of Ganymede’s being 
snatched up to heaven by an eagle. 

The following story is related by a gentleman of unquestionable 
veracity. While upon his travels in France he was invited by an 
officer of distinction to pass a few days at his country seat near 
Mende; while there the table was every day plentifully supplied 
with wild fowl, but he was not a little surprised to observe that 
not one was served up which had not undergone some mutilation ; 
some wanting wings, and others legs or heads. This being so 
invariably the case, he was at length induced to inquire into the 
cause ; when his host replied that it was solely to be attributed to 
the voracious appetite of his caterer, who could not be prevented 
from first tasting what he had prepared. This, instead of a!lay- 
ing, rather excited his curiosity, which the officer observing, he 
satisfied by explaining himself in this manner: “These moun- 
tainous parts of the kingdom are much frequented by eagles, who 
build their nests in the cavities of the neighbouring rocks; these 

are sought after by the shepherds, who, having discovered one, 
erect a little hut at the foot of the rock, to screen theimselves 
from these dangerous birds, which are particularly furious when 
they have young ones to supply with provisions; in this employ 
the male is sedulously engaged for the space of three months, 
and the female continues it until the young bird is capable of 
quitting the nest: when that period arrives they force him to 
spring up in the air, where they support him with their wings 
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and talons, whenever he is in danger of falling. While the young 
eagle continues in the nest, the parents ravage all the neighbour- ' 
ing country, and seize every kind of poultry, pheasants, par- ‘ 
tridges, hares, or kids, which come in their way, and all of which t 
they bear to their young. 

“The shepherds, being thus properly situated, watch the ap- 
proach of the parent birds with their food, who merely stay to 
deposit their cargo, and the moment they have left the nest the 
shepherds mount the rocks and take away what the eagles have 
conveyed thither, leaving the entrails of some animal in its stead ; 
but as this cannot be done so expeditiously as to prevent the 
young eagles from devouring part of their food, the shepherds 
are under the necessity of bringing our supply somewhat muti- 
lated.” 

The golden eagle is remarkable for its longevity, and its power 
of sustaining abstinence from food for a surprising length of time. 
One that died at Vienna had been in confinement above a century; 
and one that was in the possession of a gentleman of Conway, in 
Caernarvonshire, was, from the neglect of his servants, kept for 
three weeks without any food. M. de Buffon was also assured, by 
a person of veracity, that one of them, being caught in a fox-trap, 
existed five weeks without anyaliment. It showed no appearance 
of languor till the last eight days, and was at length killed, in 
order to put a period to its sufferings. 

Camden mentions a law in the Orkney isles which entities every 
person who kills an eagle to a hen out of every house in the 
parish where the feat was performed. 








STANZAS. 
Wuere are they now, the beautiful, who stood our couch beside, 
W hen sorrow o’er our spirits rolled its dark and chilly tide ? 
Where are they now, who on our hearts poured out a holy balm, 
And bade the troubled streams of life glide gently on and calm ? 


Where are they now? where are they now! Go ask beneath the sod ; 
But though the body moulders there, the spirit’s with its God ; 

And though their music tones of love are hushed for aye on earth, 

In heaven above they’re gushing forth in melody and mirth. 


And shall we weep, and mourn, and sigh? Oh! it would be unkind 
To wish them back to this dark world they now have left behind : 

In brighter realms they're wandering, no cloud obscures their sun, 
And the palm of victory over sin and death they’ve nobly won. 


View we will follow in their steps, along the self-same road, 

Uhat leads the soul to happiness, to holiness, and God ; 

And when the heart shall cease to beat, and pulse vibrate no more, 

We shall join them, ne’er again to part, upon that blissful shore. it 
James Knox. | : 
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REMEMBRANCES OF AN OLD SOLDIER.——NO, I. 
THE DESERTED WIFE. 


The heart that loves truly never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close ; 
As the sun-flower turns on her god when he sets, 
The same look which she turned when he rose. 
Moore, 


Aurea was decidedly the belle of her village, when a detach- 
ment of our regiment was quartered there: she was far from 
being regularly handsome, for neither stature, brilliancy of ex- 
pression, nor regularity of feature, constituted her such; she had, 
nevertheless, something very captivating about her. She was fair 
as the drifting snow, ere it has consorted with the earth beneath, 
mild as an April shower, gentle as the plaintive bird of night; 
she was also what to many is more attractive than all this—the 
fairest and first of her humble circle, and the object of interest 
and admiration of her neighbourhood. Like the snowdrop, she 
had no sunbright charms ; but then she stood almost alone in the 
parterre—the emblem of early spring—and was a magnet amidst 
chilly desolation, or the solitary star of comfort and guidance in 
surrounding obscurity. Her father was easy in his circumstances, 
and hospitable, so that it became a desirable thing to a soldier in 
humble country quarters to be received in the family; whilst it 
was an affair of rivalry to render our attentions welcome to his 
pleasing daughter. Every cap and feather was set at this object; 
church and market, parade and village ball, were all made use of 
for this desirable end. She was sung at, danced at, and rhymed 
at; but the day was speedily won by our captain of grenadiers, 
whose splendid person, like a legion of invincibles, carried all 
before it. ); 

Bold Henry, (so I shall from delicacy only call him,) like 
Cesar, appeared, saw, and conquered, so that a match was very 
quickly made up, and the fair village queen and a few thousand 
pounds became the victor’s prize: he afterwards got field officer’s 
rank, and left us. Subsequently to that he sold out, and our first 
place of meeting was in a sister kingdom, where he seemed to live 
happily in retirement with his pretty little wife and three young 
children. I met him afterwards at Bath, dancing and doing the 
pretty to pass for a single man ; next in London, in a handsome 
equipage, with a fine woman. I then saw him in France, the 
gayest of the gay, and shortly after domesticated with a buxom 
widow. In the early part of our hero’s life he had inherited con- 
siderable property, which, from expensive habits, he dissipated 
in a few years; the village belle’s marriage portion was scarcely 
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a dejeuner a la fourchette to him; his military income ceased with 
his selling out; and, like an able general, he retired upon a strong 
position, and protected himself from the annoyance of the enemy 
by the dower of his comely companion. Was this well done? 
The sequel will prove. 

Poor Aurelia adhered to him in fortune and misfortune, in good 
report and evil report, in his many aberrations, for he was as 
great a flutterer as a butterfly in ladies’ bowers ; in a word, she 
was unalterable in all the chances and changes of life, concealing 
his follies, and receiving him still the same. His permanent de- 
sertion was a severe blow, for she had endured dire privations 
with him. Nevertheless, as the children grew up (and they were 
females) she invented a thousand pretexts for his absence, in 
answer to the many anxious inquiries of “‘ Where is papa? Why 
dou’t he come and see us? Why has he left you, mamma?” He 
was abroad, he was sick, he was shooting, he was busily employed 
in military duty; in fine, every reason but the real one for his 
non-residence at home. The time now came when a larger scale 
of education was required fur his daughters, brought up hitherto 
by their mother; and, after a thousand fruitless attempts to bring 
about areturn, even of a temporary kind, or an interview with 
his faithful partner, he agreed to meet one of his daughters, w 
make the final arrangements for their departure to the continent, 
and to bid adieu to her whose person had become almost forgotten 
by him. The meeting was to take place by night, to avoid publi- 
city, and for fear of clamorous creditors. 

This cireumstance struck Aurelia as a favourable opportunity 
to try once more the eloquence of suffering woman. Her own 
light and small figure did not differ materially from that of her 
eldest daughter, who was slight, like a growing branch, and tall 
for her years. She accordingly veiled herself deeply, and, taking 
Maria’s cloak and bonnet, proceeded to the place of rendezvous. 
“Ts it you, Maria?” inquired the unnatural parent in the dark- 
ness of night. ‘‘No, Henry,” replied Aurelia, ‘it is she who 
once was dear to you; who never shrunk from poverty to ad- 
minister comfort to you; nor ever, up to this blessed moment, 
loved you one jot the less for all your coldness, neglect, or aver- 
sion. Look on me, Henry! let that arm (clinging to him) once 
make me proud again; spurn not from you her who, like the ivy, 
withers, and falls in dejection to the ground, when severed from 
its natural support, for habit is second nature, and you were 
many years ago the beloved support of my adoption. Cast me not 
entirely off, Hal; be my friend, correspond with me, see your 
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children, and, if you will not give them your protection abroad, 
romise us a day when we may hope again to be united!” 

To this feeling appeal the estranged husband only answered by 
rebukes for having thus taken him by surprise, and by the assur. 
ances that they could never live happily together again. 

«If ] have survived your love, Harry,” exclaimed she, “ refuse 
me not your pity. Speak to me, let us talk of our dear children, 
discuss their interest, plan their provision. I have friends why, 
if we only seemed to be together, would afford us assistance. | 
implore you——” With this she cast herself at his feet ; but he, 
pretending that her attitude might draw the attention of passers. 
by, and create a scene which (to use his expression) she had art- 
fully got up, tore himself from her, with the simple promise of 
a small sum of money to be sent for his children’s journey, and a 
command that they should depart in twenty-four hours. 

Some years after this, I fell in with the family, at full growth, 
promising, talented, and well-principled, living in the utmost har- 
mony, and combining the resources of painting, music, and lan- 
guages, from whence to draw an honourable and frugal existence. 
I had scarcely been ten minutes with Aurelia when she said, “ My 
good friend, you say nothing to me about Henry, do not fear to 
mention his name, it still sounds sweeter in my ear than any 
other; I love him with unabated devotion; how is he? where is 
he? how does he look? is he still handsome? I am sure he will 
be ever so in my eyes: I forgive him: he has been the spoiled 
child of admiration; I always think that some day he will return; 
and if he does not, why—” here was a mournful pause—“ why, in 
the language of the French song, 

* Le cruel il me quitte, 
I] me laisse sans appui, 


Je l'aimai tant avant sa fuite, 
Oui—je l’aime encore aujourdhui,’” 


She could proceed no farther, and I found my only means of not 
becoming womanish myself was to rise suddenly and to look 
vacantly through the window on the town, until we both had re- 
covered our position befure the struggle. Harry grew sickly and 
infirm; every mirror was an accusing evidence to him of the 
flight of mispent time; the eye of beauty no longer beamed on 
him, warm smniles no longer welcomed his approach; the tongue 
of flattery was mute, and he stood alone without a friend ; other 
flatterers occupied his place in gay circles; and lastly, the 
widow’s support ceased with her existence. A vindictive wife 
would have left him to poverty and scorn, for he sought neither 
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assistance nor reconciliation; ordinary wives would have afforded 
him a scanty subsistence embittered by reproach; what did Au- 
relia do? she took him back, and hugged him to her bosom. 

I was sent for by her to a retired cottage, where I found him, 
surrounded by his family, pillowed on a sofa, and reclining his 
head on his partner’s arm. He had broken a blood vessel, and 
was in a great state of debility; every comfort, however, seemed 
to be about him, and as Aurelia supported and encouraged him, 
the smile of assumed cheerfulness was at great variance with the 
trembling grief-drop quivering in her eye-lid. «He is vastly 
better,” said she to me, ‘* since yesterday, and oh! how happy he 
has made us since he has come to the cottage ; bless him, he has 
given us all fresh life.’” He blushed, and here she wiped otf the 
cold perspiration from his forehead, kissing it at the same time, 
and making use of the same handkerchief to dry her dewy cheek. 
‘Brother soldier,”’ said he to me, extending his arm, ‘it is all 
over with me, the dayis lost; I wish I had come here sooner, 
you see—” he groaned, clasped Aurelia to his heart, and expired. 

The group—yes, the group—it would be hard to describe it; a 
painter might throw down his brush, and I must cast away my 
pen; it can serve me no longer ; the feeling mind must finish the 
picture, and fancy the rest; the rough outline may, however, 
serve as a lesson to wives who still may reconcile and save, whilst 
hope and life remain, and it will be an accusing monitor to those 
husbands who pass from absence to alienation, and from aliena- 
tion to hostility ; who, weaned by pernicious pleasures, wander 
until the precipice is before them, and return becomes impossible. 
That every wife may be an Aurelia, but never be tried like her, 
is the sincere wish of AN OLp Souvier. 





SONNET. 
I Have beheld thee, when the smile 
Of rapture shed its halo o'er thee ; 
Have gazed, entranced gazed, the while, 
And tuought it duty to adore thee ! 
And I have seen thee—from thine eye 
When the warm tear almost was stealing, 
The drop of tender sympathy, 
Thy bosom’s gentleness revealing ! 
Absorbed, admiring, have I gazed, 
Till wild warm thoughts that nought could bridle, 
A temple in my heart had raised, 
And thou that heart's adored idol ! 
Yet ne’er I felt, till absence taught, 
What woes that brief delight, that hour of rapture brought ! 
Cuartes M. 
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THE MINER’S CORPSE. 


But ever and anon, of grief subdued 


There comes atoken,* * 
—_—— calls up to view 


The cold—the changed—perchance the dead, anew, 
The mourn’d—the lov’d—the lost. Byron. 


In one of the mining districts of Hungary there lately occurred 
an incident which partakes largely of the romantic, and is of most 
affecting interest. 

In opening a communication between two mines, the corpse ot 
a miner, apparently of about twenty years of age, was found in a 
situation which indicated that he had perished by an accidental 
falling-in of the roof of the mine. The corpse was in a state of 
softness and pliability, the features fresh and undistorted, and the 
whole body completely preserved, as is supposed, from the im- 
pregnation with the vitriolic water of the mine. When exposed 
to the air, the body became stiff, but the features and the general 
air were not discomposed. 

The person of the deceased was not recognized by any one pre- 
sent, but an indistinct recollection of the accident by which the 
sufferer had been thus engulphed in the bowels of the earth, more 
than half acentury, was prolonged by tradition among the miners 
and countrypeople. Further inquiry was here dropped, and the 
necessary arrangements were made to inter the body with the 
customary rites of burial. 

At this moment, to the astonishment of all present, there sui- 
denly appeared a decrepid old woman of the neighbouring village, 
who, supported by crutches, had left the bedridden couch to which 
infirmity had for some years confined her, and advanced to the 
scene with feelings of joy, of grief, and of anxiety, so intensely 
painted on her aged face, as to give her the appearance of an in- 
spired person, also with an alacrity which seemed truly mira- 
culous. The old woman gazed upon the corpse for an instant, 
and, sweeping the long hair from its forehead, in order to obtain 
a more perfect view of its features, her countenance became, as it 
were, supernaturally lighted up; and in the midst of piercing 
cries and hysteric sobs, she declared the body to be that of a young 
man to whom she had been engaged by ties of mutual affection, 
and a promise of marriage, more than sixty years before ! 

In the intervals of gushing floods of tears, and the fainting fits 
of her exhausted frame, she poured out thanks to Heaven that she 
had again beheld the object of her earliest affections, and declared 
she could now descend to the tomb content. 
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The powers of life were for some time prostrated by her agi- 
tated feelings, and she was borne homewards by the villagers 
but ere she had proceeded far from the object of her solicitude, 
she was in a state to join him. Her spirit, as if satistied, hac 


fled; and the affectionate pair, whom misfortune had rent asun- 
der, were now buried in one grave. 








THE HEART OF RICHARD CUR DE LION. 


|The heart of Richard the First, of England, is inurned in the cathe- 
iral church of Rouen. | 


Tne Lion-Heart! what glory fills 
The bosom at his name! 
As when o’er Palestina shone 
His banners like a flame. 
Thoughts that to poet seem divine, — 
Dreams with no earthly part,— 
Still consecrate the holy shrine 
Which hides the Lion-Heart ! 


And doth the blue sky give its light 
To this old gorgeous tane? 

Do gentle sunbeams cluster bright 
Around the pictured pane? 

Hath the music, pomp, and chivalry, 

Of many a crusade fled ? 
, If so—how dark and mute should be 
3 








This altar of the dead. 


The Lion-Heart! have they bequeathed 
To Rouen such a trust ? 

And hath no minstrel’s wild lute breathed 

A requiem o’er its dust ? 

‘ Why sleeps it not with its valiant lord 

} In England's matchless land ; 
Beneath the cross, the helm, and sword, 
Which he swayed with fearful hand? 
Have they giv’n an offering to his God, — 
The royal warrior’s heart? 

And is this old cathedral trod 
Around the sacred part? 

It matters not—the conqueror lives 
On many a lip for aye ;— 

His record is the maiden’s lute,— 
His fame the festal lay. 


And Rouen—when thy lofty towers 
Are scathed by time and hushed ; 
When the song hath ceased within thy bowers, 
Where the blue Seine brightly gushed ;— 
Oh! then, like a dream to the pilgrim’s eye, 
Proud city! thou shalt be ; 
When he meditates beneath the sky ) 
Which sheds its light on thee. | 
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THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S FUNERAL, 
CHAPTER I. 

‘Win there never be an end to this night travelling ?”? said 
Adeline, a delicate girl of eighteen, to her uncle, Morelli; a vio. 
lent jolt of the carriage, in passing over a rugged mountain road, 
having just given them a most unpleasant jerk. ‘Really, Iam 
not equal to these fatigues. Awaking me suddenly from a sound 
sleep, you obliged me, unprepared, to leave Paris as if the police 
had been at our heels. We post through France, with courier 
horses; hasten over the frontiers; and even yet, though beyond 
the Rhine, and now in our own native Germany, we find no rest. 
Is there no possibility of getting a few hours repose in some hos- 
pitable cottage on the road ?” 

These remonstrances were drowned by the tetfipest, which was 
furiously roaring in the mountains of the black forest, and by the 
torrents of rain that beat against the carriage ; whilst Morelli, 
who took no notice of what she said, lowered the glass on his 
side, in spite of the weather, and leaned out, apparently attending 
to something else than the noise of the jarring elements. 

‘There is no harm; I must have been mistaken,” said the 
cross old man, in an under tone, as he pulled up the glass again. 
Then turning to his niece, who sat shivering with cold and 
alarm, and whose moaning he feigned now to hear for the first 
time, ‘‘ What are you grumbling at ?” he asked, in a tone of cut- 
ting harshness. ‘* Did you participate in the fate of your nearest 
relative, of him who has hitherto supplied to you the place of a 
father, you would cheerfully endure the trouble and hardship he 
himself is compelled to encounter at his advanced age. But no, 
vour mother's brother is like a stranger to you: your heart 
aches at the separation from a silly fellow, from whom you have 
vanished all at once, he knows not how or whither. Egregious 
fool !”* continued he, muttering to himself; ‘* how easily might 
Reinhold have carried off the prize, had he but possessed courage 
enough to shake off the trammels of conscience. But what is 
that tome? I have got what I desired, whilst he is obliged to 
walk off with empty hands, the fruits of a puerile and narrow- 
ininded notion of worldly dealings.” 

“You are mistaken, uncle, in believing that it is the recollec- 
tion of Reinhold which draws these complaints from me,” re- 
joined Adeline, to whom her uncle’s soliloquy was perfectly un- 
intelligible. “* What Iam enduring at this moment is real bodily 
suffering, which makes me feel the want of rest, however short. 
But can there be any thing more unfair in you, than to upbraid 
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me with indifference at impending dangers, with the nature of 
which I am unacquainted—which I cannot even surmise? What 
can you possibly apprehend, that drives you to such a total dis- 
regard of health and self-preservation? We lived quietly and 
retired; we gave offence to no one; surely politics—" , 

«‘ Hush, not another word !*? cried the old man, ina voice so 
loud and fierce as to cause the poor girl to shrink back with 
affright. Stern and cold as Morelli’s usual mode of treating his 
niece was, yet vehement and vociferous speaking was by no means 
habitual with him; he had, on the contrary, disciplined himself 
to speak deliberately, and in a subdued voice only. Even when 
he thought he had reason to heap reproaches on Adeline, it was 
never done but_in smothered accents; she became, therefore, 
the more sensibf® that thoughts of a very peculiar and important 
nature at that moment occupied his mind. 

“Do you think your uncle,” continued he, more mildly, “ so 
pusillanimous, that trifles, or the appearance of slight danger, 
would make him take to flight in the dead of night, and, even 
now that the Rhine and the French territory are a good way in 
the rear of us, push on, without breathing, through the pathless 
mountains of the black forest, not allowing himself the least 
respite? No, no, child, it is not a bagatelle that makes Morelli 
nervous. Know, then, that he carries about him a treasure for 
which scarcely any price can pay, for the fate of thousands is 
identified with it. Ha! ha! ha! How the plain, unassuming 
machinist has led the overwise diplomatist of the capital of the 
world by the nose! his long face will now reach as far as the 
Newa; aye, and farther still. But there is the thing. That very 
nose is now stretched forth after me, trying to snuff me, and if 
they catch me in any place where they yet have power, they will 
decidedly make my brain heavier by a few ounces of lead ; unless, 
in the exuberance of their tender mercy, they shouid favour me 
with a seat, without a vote, on the galley for life. In eithercase, 
Addy, my dear, you must consider the best possible of uncles as 
your’s—no longer.” 

“ Adeline felt a shudder come over her. Morelli had pro- 
nounced the last half of his speech with a sort of grinning suavity, 
to her far more odious and distressing than his usual gruff and 
forbidding manner. She made noreply, but a deep sigh escaped 
her heaving breast. 

**Then we are in the black forest,’’ she mentally exclaimed ; 
“TI feel more comfortable since I know this. Here, in this 
forest, is Reinhold’s home. Here he spent his infancy. The 
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spot over which I am now passing, his steps have perhaps matiy 
«time trod. How often has he told me of those cloud-tupped 
hills? With what vivid expressions did he paint to me those 
rock-girded valleys, the roaring cataracts, the gigantic Alps? 
Oh, that a lucky chance may lead us to his paternal roof! His 
mother, whom he loves and reveres with the fondest affection, is 
still living; and his brother, too, even when a boy a wild and 
daring huntsman. With what delight would I gaze on those be- 
loved persons, even though I should not dare to mention him 
whom I hold dearer than life !” 

Through another violent jerk which the vehicle received at 
that moment, the chain of Adeline’s thoughts was abruptly 
broken. The carriage, all at once, rolled down such a rapid 
declivity, that both uncle and niece could wit? difficulty keep 
their seats. The driver’s cursing and swearing vied with the 
voice of the tempest, and not till after great exertion did he suc- 
ceed in stopping his affrighted cattle. That moment of alarm 
and the fear of impending danger having passed, the driver turned 
himself round to the carriage, and declared that it was impossible 
to proceed any farther. The right road, he said, he had lost 
some time since, and in the wild mountains, where, moreover, a 
night as black as pitch would not let him discover any path or 
pass, thousands of precipices were yawning, one of which would 
be more than sufficient to bring them all to a frightful end. In 
that darkness, and amidst the dreadful storm and rain, the best 
he could do would be to unharness the cattle, and patiently 
await, on the spot, the break of day. 

“No, no, my lad, that won’t do,’’? replied Morelli, in that 
smothered and husky voice, in which Adeline recognized the 
harbinger of her uncle’s rekindled passion. ** You must drive on 
all night; that’s the agreement; and if I choose to break my 
neck and limbs over those thousand precipices of your’s, it is 
nothing to you, and you must break your’s too for company’s 
sake. So drive on, and let me not hear another word. I hired 
you to drive, and not to argue.” 

Surprised at his passenger’s rashness, the driver stood aghast 
for some moments ere he could summon courage to reply. At 
length, with evident alarm, he said, “It is not altogether the pre- 
cipices and pits that 1 am so much afraid of ; for, at a push, | can 
see my way through the darkness, and my horses are very clever 
at snuffing danger. But, sir, something much worse threatens 
us, if we drive on any further. We are getting here, as I can 
very well perceive, nearer and nearer to the Mummel Lake. 
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There the mummeli, or water-imps, are abroad, particularly ip 
dark and tempestuous nights like this, and he would pay dearly 
fur it who should attempt to disturb them in their mysterious 
frolics. Nor can the holy saints protect him ; for the mummeli 
kill the body, and deliver the soul over to the evil one. Be 
warned, sir, and let us remain quiet where we are.” 

“ Superstitious booby!” exclaimed the old man, who was 
about to repeat his peremptory command for immediately pro= 
ceeding on the journey, when, the roar of the storm subsiding for 
some moments, confused voices were heard, and the near clatter 
of arms rang in Morelli’s ears. ‘The devil is at my heels!” he 
fiercely cried, as he drew froin his pocket a pistol, saying, “ For- 
ward, you rascal! and keep your horses in full trot, or I'll des- 
patch a bullet though your heart.” 

“Por God's sake!” shrieked Adeline, throwing herself into 
her uncle’s arms, “ what can induce you to pursue this horrible 
course?” 

“Let me alone,” replied Morelli, pushing her back again on 
her seat, ‘loitering won’t do here; nothing but quickness and 
<letermipation can save me.’’ 

Morelli’s threats had overcome the driver’s stubbornness. 
Already he brandished his whip to bring the horses into a brisk 
trot, when all at once a dim light broke through the thicket, and 
the night. wanderers were hailed, in a gruff voice, with the chal- 
lenge of ** Qui vive ?” 

“Tam lost,” groaned Morelli, and hastily taking a pocket-book 
of considerable bulk from his pocket, he flung it through the 
carriage window into the adjacent bushes. ‘ Adieu, thou fruit 
of so much care and treuble,”’ he said, with a bitter smile, and 
grinding his teeth. ‘* Luckily for me, no one can rob me of thy 
contents; they remain safely stored in the recesses of my 
memory.” 

‘But, unele, I cannot conceive—” said Adeline, stammering. 

“Hush !” interrupted he. ‘* Let them come now if they like. 
The bird is flown; the nest is empty.” 

The intruders now came up with the carriage. Several of them 
carried small lanterns, by whose dimly-burning light the tra- 
vellers faintly perceived that they had fallen in with a troop of 
French soldiers, wrapped in their cloaks, some of whom sur- 
rounded the carriage, while others secured the reins. The fear 
of banditti, which had seized Adeline when she first heard the 
noise of the approaching military, now vanished from her mind, 
und she felt far more tranquillized, now that she thought herself 
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more in safety. On Morelli’s countenance, too, composure and 
serenity had returned, and he looked with a pleasing smile on 
the soldiers nearest to him. But that did not deceive Adeline; 
she knew her uncle too well not to perceive, beneath the mask 
of equanimity, the racking agitation which was raging within him. 

After some minutes of anxious expectation, a tall man, who 
had hitherto been singularly taciturn, came forth from among 
the troop. Advancing to the door of the carriage, with the help 
of a lantern, which he introduced into it, he stedfastly fixed his 
penetrating looks by turns on Adeline and her uncle. His gold- 
laced hat, and the plume of feathers fluttering in the wind, be- 
spoke an officer of superior rank. His features were youthful 
and finely-proportioned, though not without traces of violent 
passions, and the frequent endurance of eare and hardships. 
Adeline could not disown to herself, that the strange officer was 
really an interesting man, and a slight resemblance about the 
mouth agreeably reminded her of Reinhold ; but the furrows on 
his cheeks, added to a certain air of ruffianism about his general 
appearance, caused her, at the same time, a very unpleasant 
feeling, which was still farther increased by something suspicious 
and ominous in the stranger’s looks. 

Having, for a while, fastened his keenly scrutinizing eyes al- 
ternately on Adeline and on the no less prying Morelli, as if ex- 
pecting to be first addressed by the travellers, he at length broke 
the prevailing silence by saying, in a harsh, deep-toned voice, 
“It is rather an unusual thing to meet with travellers in these 
unfrequented forest roads, particularly so late at night. I have 
been stationed in these mountains for several months, and never 
fell in with a stranger yet. By what accident have you been 
cast away here in this tempestuous and rainy night ?" 

Adeline was surprised at hearing these words proceed from the 
lips of a French officer in fluent German, which, however, was not 
free from the alloy of an ill-sounding provincial dialect. With a 
pleasant smile, Morelli answered the soldier’s question by saying, 
that business of a most urgent nature compelled him to ac- 
celerate his journey, on which account he was travelling by 
night; but that he feared he had, through the driver’s stupidity, 
got off the high road, and strayed into the mountains. “If you 
will cause me to be put into the right road again by your men,” 
he continued, ** you will oblige me infinitely, and the guides shall 
be no losers by it.” 

While the old man was speaking in this manner, the officer 
contemplated his niece with looks so licentious, that she in- 
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wardly trembled at the expression they conveyed, which it was 
impossible to mnistake. 

The officer now turned again to Adeline’s uncle, and scowlingly 
knitting his brow, said, in a stern and severe tone, “* Your pass 
port, sir. I have strict orders rigidly to examine all suspicious 
travellers; and your nightly jaunt in this remote and mountain- 
ous country, is by no means calculated to exempt you from ail 
suspicion.” 

The old man’s features suffered a slight contraction, but, with- 
out in the least losing his countenance, he produced the paper 
asked for. 

“Morelli, machinist !”” the other read slowly from the un- 
folded sheet, and, laying his hand on his forehead, pondering, 
“If I am not mistaken,” said he, ‘1 have, but yesterday, re- 
ceived instructions to stop a very suspicious character of that 
name, if he should come in my way, and immediately to report 
concerning him to the regular authorities.” 

‘«¢ That is very likely a mistake,” returned the old man, vehe- 
mently. 

«Don’t be in a passion, sir,” replied the soldier, coolly. ‘It 
may be that I am mistaken, for] have a number of such orders 
by me. But it is impossible to ascertain the matter here. Iam, 
therefore, under the necessity of having you conveyed, under safe 
escort, to my station, where the business shall be more closely 
investigated, as soon as I return, to-morrow, or the day after, 
from urgent duty.” 

Morelli changed colour, and tremblingly took hold of Adeline’s 
hand, with a convulsive pressure. 

“For God’s sake!’’ cried she, “what is the meaning of all 
this? what is to become of us?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, my fair maid,” said the officer, endeavour- 
ing to tranquillize her. ‘‘I hope that all this will be cleared up 
in a satisfactory manner, and that I shall receive, from your 


charming lips, a ready forgiveness for this short interruption of 


J 


your journey.” He then joined his men, with whom he conferred 
privately, when two of them, armed with muskets and swords, 
took their seats inside, opposite to Adeline and her uncle, and a 
third placed himself on the box by the side of the coachiman. 
With cool civility, the officer took leave of the travellers, and the 
carriage proceeded to its unknown destination. 

The convulsion of nature had, by this time, calmed; the rain 
had subsided, and scattered stars were sparkling on the rent con- 
cave of clouds. The roaring wind no longer howled through the 
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pine forest, and the bells of scared flocks jingled harmoniously 
from afar. But no brightening ray of tranquillity and peace 
alighted on Adeline’s anguished mind ; while, within Morelli’s, 
there raged a storm, far fiercer than that which, but a little while 
ago, made the earth tremble. The dread of a discovery of his 
mysterious pursuits—the ignominious end which stared him in 
the face—rushed upon him with overwhelming force. 


CHAPTER U. 


A serene morning succeeded the tempestuous night, and the 


sun was already shedding bounteous rays over the verdant plaing, 
on the furest-bound verge of which the isolated farm of Damy 


Martha, an elderly widow, was situated, when Elsee, her orphan 
niece, came with slow steps from the house, and went up to the 
well-trough, to empty into it two pails of new milk, to preserve 
for the summer. The damsel’s cheeks were glowing with health, 
and her dark eyes sparkled, like meteors, from beneath brows of 
jet; while the homeliness of her rustic attire gave her persona 
charm of which she herself was unconscious. 

“Holy Anthony !” she exclaimed, as her eyes came in contact 
with the mountain-tops towering in gigantic shapes opposite the 
verdant slope, ‘how reverently the Catshead® doffs his cloudy 
cap to the salutations of the infant morning sun! And see how 
its genial beams are chasing the misty phantoms of the Mummel 
lake into the dark abysses and the rocky dell! These are signs 
of fine weather after the stormy night, which affrighted me nota 
little.” 

Having, with a light and buoyant heart, poured the milk into 
the trough, and carefully locked the same, she went to the well, 
and washed her hands and face in the fresh mountain stream ; 
then turned towards the house, and pensively fixed her eyes ona 
small corner window, which was but little eonspicuous from be- 
neath the shingle roof, shelving down a great way on all sides. 

‘ Again that Ehrenfried has not been home all night,’’ she said 
to herself; “I wonder what he is always so slyly about at nights 
—who those wild fellows are who come so often to him at twilight, 
with whom he locks himself up, then usually sallies forth, and 
sometimes does not return home for many days and nights! Ah! 
little does he know how all this afflicts my good aunt and myself, 
else, perhaps, he would give it over. Is aunt as much at a loss 
as myself as to her son’s pursuits? I can hardly believe it. No 
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doubt she has her surmises, but keeps them to herself, and locks 
up her grief in her heart.” 

Presently a greater stir enlivened the extensive premises, and 
from the interior of the dwelling-house a female voice called out, 
Elsee, where are you child? Don’t you hear strange noises, 
like the trotting of horses, and the rolling of a carriage ?”’ 

Disturbed in her ruminations, the girl hastened, at her aunt’s 
call, to the house, but on hearing what she said, she stopped 
short, and listened attentively. 

«Why, aunt,” she replied, after a short pause, “ it sounds in- 
deed like the trampling of horses, and the rolling of a carriage, 
down the steep ravine from Rosenstein. This is a very rare oc- 
currence in our valley. Hark! they are very nearalready. There 
they are coming round the angle of the rock. Oh! Heaven pro- 
tect us! Military, too; and a very smart carriage is making right 
up to our house !” 

While pronouncing the last words, Elsee ran timidly in, and 
hastily fastened the strong oaken bolts ; but Dame Martha gently 
reproved her. ‘* Nay, Elsee,” said she, ‘what are you about? 
Most likely these are travellers that have gone astray. No wan- 
derer has ever yet been inhospitably repulsed from Martha’s house.” 

«But the military—they are Frenchmen!” the maiden alarm- 
ingly replied. 

“So much the better,” said the old woman, ‘then they don’t 
come with any hostile design. Their emperor is allied with our 
sovereign, and we have nothing to fear from them. Come, open 
the door again, and don’t deny entrance to any one.” 

Elsee did as her aunt bade her, but no sooner had she with- 
drawn the bolts than she ran into the house, there to await what 
would ensue, trusting to the protection of her aunt, who remained 
on the threshold. 

By this time the carriage had driven from the rocky pass down 
the verdant slope, and halted right before Martha’s gate. A man, 
in military dress, alighted, and entered with rapid strides into the 
house. When he approached the widow, up to whom he advanced 
like an old acquaintance, she darted an angry glance at him, say- 
ing, ‘** What does this mummery mean, Thomas? There is no 
deceiving me; for even in this disguise I recognize one of the 
worst associates of my infatuated son, who entice him to secret, 
and no doubt unhallowed, deeds of darkness. Why did you not 
rather abide, as an honest miner, down below in the Gute Gottes* 
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pit, than thus vagabondize here above, trespassing on the goud. 
ness of God, and engaging in nefarious doings?” 

«You are in a janty mood,” he replied, with a rude laugh; 
« however, the trade which I now follow pays better than that in 
the mine, and surreptitiously earned wealth is as pleasant as any 
other. In either case the main thing is—possession. But, joking 
apart, I am here with an important message from your son Ehren. 
fried. He sends his love to you, and I am to request you, in his 
name, to give housing to the two persons in the carriage outside, 
an old gentleman and his niece, until he himself returns home. It 
is as much as his happiness, nay, as his life, is worth, that neither 
the travellers nor their coachman get away before. Nor are they, 
on any account, to learn where, or with whom, they are abiding, 
Myself and two comrades will take good care that no one shall 
escape. But your tongue, and those of your folks, we cannot 
lock : those ye must keep in subordination yourselves.” 

«« How now,” said the widow, angrily, ‘am I to be an acces. 
sory to your suspicions undertakings? What is your design with 
the old man and the girl you have brought thither? to detain them 
by force? You must give me all the particulars of the transac- 
tion, or else my house remains shut to you and your companions.” 

“ You may do as you please,” replied Thomas, peevishly, ‘but 
if Ehrenfried becomes an appendage to the gallows, or gets be- 
neath the chopper of the guillotine, you will have yourself to 
blame for it, not me.” 

‘« What’s that you say?” asked the dame with great agitation ; 
€ is it come to that pass with him ?” 

“To that pass it certainly will come with him, if you deny the 
favour he craves,” the ex-miner deliberately replied. ‘* It makes 
no odds to me whether you do or not, for I know very well how to 
shift for myself; and let what else happen that may.”’ 

Elsee, who had heard every word from behind the door, now 
briskly came forward, and, clinging to her aunt, “ How can you 
consider about it a single moment, dear aunt?” said she entreat- 
ingly. ‘* You have heard that Ehrenfried’s life is in danger ; and, 
under such circumstances, not even the holy saints will be dis- 
pleased with you for straining a point. Besides, what a wicked 
set of people must they be from whom our Ehrenfried has to fear 
such usage !” 

“Very good, Mistress Elsee, very good indeed !” cried Thomas, 
——™ laugh ; “let you alone for standing Ehrenfried’s 
riend. 


The maiden blushed deeply, and Martha replied, with a sigh, 
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«“ Well, be itso. A mother’s heart offers but a weak resistance 
when love for her child assails it; so you may even conduct the 
strangers up stairs into Ehrenfried’s room. But mark me, Thomas, 
as Giod and his holy saints shall stead me in my last moments, 
not a hair on their heads must be hurt whilst they are under my 
roof; and hospitably they shall be treated, too.” 

Harassed by the surmises and apprehensions amid which they 
had passed the latter part of their journey, Adeline and her uncle 
were by no means loth to alight; nor did their late inside felluw- 
passengers seem inclined to part with them, but followed close on 
their heels, 

Adeline attentively surveyed the mansion which now presented 
itself, and the peculiar architecture excited her interest in no 
small degree. It was a building of considerable extent, though 
rather low in proportion to its size, and constructed chiefly of 
rough hewn trunks of trees, joined together in a very curious and 
ingenious manner. 

Beneath a low projection of the shingle roof, and encompassing 
the whole building, there ran a wooden balcony, which, from its 
containing a variety of household and other implements, seemed 
tov be the usual resort of the servants, while performing their daily 
work, Every thing was so remarkably clean, and both the house 
and outbuildings bore such a neat and snug appearance, that the 
lady’s eyes dwelt on it with particular pleasure. 

For Morelli, on the contrary, those objects had nething in the 
least attractive. With sullen and scrutinizing looks he eyed 
Thomas, as he stood before him, who now, for the first time, 
began to break the silence which both himself and comrades had 
hitherto observed, by inviting the machinist and his niece to follow 
him into the interior of the mansion, where refreshments and beds 
were provided forthem. Morelli seemed to take no notice of the 
black forester’s suggestion, but after a short pause, employed in 
minutely reviewing his other two guards, he said to Thomas, with 
a sarcastic smile, “Ye, too, I take it, are some of the heroes ot 
the grand army who fought in Russia, until the eagles were rubbed 
off your jacket buttons, and made to look, for all the world, like 
so many blank copper farthings. ‘Then the wind has so brushed 
off the nap of your regimentals, that, on close inspection, one is 
apt to mistake them for painted canvass. Your sabres, too, the 
frost has nipped down to huntsmen’s hangers; and on the preci- 

pitate retreat, I suppose, you found hunting rifles more convenient 
to carry than heavy muskets. Now, friends, are you not sume of 
those heroes?” 
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Cc 


At this facetious apostrophe, Thomas set up a loud laugh, ani 
with brazen impudence replied—* Then you have found out, at 
last, that we are neither Frenchmen nor military, have you: 
Why, to be sure, we don’t stand a scrutiny in broad daylight, 
The patched-up concern stares one In the face immediately, and 
the fox peeps slyly enough out of the wolf’s skin. But at nigit, 
or even in twilight, let me tell you, sir, it answers very well, 
that you have experienced yourself, These same canvass regi. 
mentals, brass farthing buttons, the huntsman’s hanger, and the 
short rifle, may yet accomplish a job which will make a chap like 
me comfortable for life. But don’t let us be loitering here in 
idle chat. Come up to the apartment prepared for you; you'll 
find it cheerful and comfortable, and there your niece may bring 
up her arrears of last night’s sleep.” 

 ] will not budge from the spot until I know who ye are, and 
what it is you want with me,” declared the machinist, in a deter. 
mined tone. ‘1 should not waste any words on you, had you not 
deprived me of my arms. I would treat you as robbers, as impu- 
dent vagabonds, who, without any authority whatever, disturb the 
safety of travellers, and subject them to your capricious humours. 
But there has heen quite enough of it already, so set me free, anil 
let me depart unmolested, this instant, or I will conjure up 4 
storm over your heads with the first functionary hereabouts, that 
shall make you tremble.” 

** Now you are losing your temper, old gentleman, and are 
getting abusive ; but I shall not lose mine,” said Thomas, coolly, 
as he filled his tobaceo-pipe. ‘ Recollect that you are, for the 
moment, in our power, and that, on a signal of mine, twenty 
more stout lads will rush forth, any one of whom is sufficient to 
quell the ebullition of your anger. Therefore follow me without 
any more ado. Iam only acting by the orders of another, whose 
will and pleasure it is that you shall remain here in friendly cus 
tody until his return.” 

‘And who is that other person? Of what profession is the 
man to whom you pay such implicit obedience ?’’ asked Morelli 
with smothered wrath, fully aware that neither threats nor persua- 
sion were of any avail. 

‘* His business you mean? O, it is a mighty profitable one, 
and his name is very creditable,’ replied Thomas with a fero- 
cious laugh, in which he was joined by his companions. “ He 


ean best acquaint you with both himself, when he comes home, if | 
he has a mind; and now forward, without any more demurring.” | 


Adeline had been listening with increasing trepidation to her 
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uncle’s parley. Herapprehensions of having fallen into the hands 
of a banditti, who had conducted them to a sequestered haunt, 
there to perpetrate, the more undisturbed, the work of iniquity, 
became stronger every moment; when, all of a sudden, one of 
the numerous little sliding windows about the house opened, at 
which appeared the pale but good-natured countenance of an 
elderly woman, who said in a sombre, but gentle, voice— Dis- 
card all apprehensions, and enter fearlessly into this dwelling. I 
cannot, indeed, prevent your being kept here in temporary cus- 
tody, but not a hair on your head shall be hurt, nor shall you 
meet with any unpleasantness under my roof. So help me the 
Lord and his saints!” 

Adeline thought she heard the voice of an angel; she looked up 
with joyful emotion, and the expression of stern dignity displayed 
on the femate’s countenance had an extraordinary effect in tran- 
quillizing her. ‘No,’ she said to herself, ‘here can be no 
guile. I perceive traces of sorrow on her pale features, but it is 
not guilt that has deformed them. I place confidence in this 
woman’s words, however contradictory the conduct of her cou- 
nections may be.” 

‘* The old one will gossip any how,” muttered Thomas sulkily 
to himself, giving his companions a wink to secure the carriage 
and horses. ‘But I'll take good care she shall have no inter- 
course with them, and blab waat it is not fit for them to know.” 

The apartment into which the black forester had conducted the 
captive travellers, and the door of which he carefully locked out- 
side, after he had left them, presented to the lady a sight as cheer- 
ful as surprising. All along the polished wainscotted walls, fresh 
green boughs were affixed, and betwixt them hung large and very 
nicely-kept baskets, filled with black garden earth, from which 
fragrant roses, lilies, narcissus’, and pinks, on tall stalks, nodded 
their variegated heads in friendly salutation to the entering 
strangers, And what a piping, caroling, and warbling there was 
in the green boughs, and amidst the odoriferous flowers! A 
blithsome host of domesticated birds were perched beneath a 
verdant dome, of whom some started up, frightened at the ap- 
proach of unknown figures, while others fluttered about them, as 
if desirous of making a socia! acquaintance. Here the lark was 
intonating her dinning anthem ; there the thrush sent forth her 
piercing call; there again the nightingale exhaled her plaintive 
strains; while from a pine branch the rallying accents of the 
cuckoo resounded. 


“Cursed noise!” the machinist cried, in a croaking voice, as 
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he threw himself on acouch. “If the singular occurrences of 
the preceding night be not sufficient to turn the brain, this con. 
founded clatter will be sure to doit. But say, Adeline, what js 
your opinion of all this ?”’ 

“Qh, I am quite happy,” replied the niece, who had just 
opened one of the strongly-bedewed windows, to have a peep at 
the environs. ‘‘1.am very happy, and full of a gladsome feeling 
of safety, ever since I heard the consoling words of that pale. 
looking dame, and entered this apartment, in which a spirit akin 
to nature prevails, and no signs of rapacity are discoverable.” 

‘‘ Foolish talk ! romantic nonsense!” said Morelli, with a growl, 
while Adeline was looking with extreme delight through the 
wirework in the window, placed there to prevent the fea. 
thered songsters’ return to their woody home. The most fas. 
cinating scenes of nature as magnificently as unexpectedly 
opened to her view. Here undulating hills gently sloped down 
the verdant plain, which lay spread like a vast green carpet close 
to Adeline’s station. At their base, a trellis of vines wound them. 
selves along, rising toa considerable height, and their summits 
were crowned with dark pines, while limpid brooks rushed 
sweetly murmuring down their sides. There steeper mountains 
towered behind the lesser hills, bold groups of rocks raised their 
hoary heads, and the stupendous amphitheatre closed with the all- 
v’ertopping mass of Alps, looking down dark and frowning, and 
the smoothly rounded pinnacles of which lost themselves in a 
little cloud, delicately burnished by the morning sun. Here the 
flocks, quietly proceeding along the margin of the brook, toward: 
the mountains, sent forth their harmonious tinkling. There the 
shepherd’s jocund morning hymn resounded from vigorous 
throats to heaven. Every thing showed the traces of peace and 
plenty in God’s glorious creation ; and all thanked and praised 
Him, who had ordained it so for the best and the wisest of pur- 
poses. But a twinge of longing shot affectingly and gloomily 
through Adeline’s soul. Sweet thoughts, strangely retrospective, 
revived in her mind. ‘How is this?” she said, surprised, to 
herself. ‘ Have I then dreamt once already of these environs, of 
every thing I behold here? or have I, perhaps, sojourned on this 
spot in early infancy, and the images formerly consigned to the 
free range of my imagination, and floating on the dim lake of 
times long gone by, are now again forcibly bursting forth into 
presence and reality? But, no, no; now I recognize every 
object. Reinhold often told me of a landscape like this, and 
called it his home. So, just so, it appeared to my mind from his 
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description. So was it enlivened by murmuring brooks and 
grazing flocks. Ona green in front of the parental house, he, 
with his wild brother, often played. The vineclad hillocks 
smiled pleasantly, while the dark hills and steep rocks frowned on 
their gambols. The voice of memory even whispers more. The 
room, too, which Reinhold inhabited, along with his brother, was 
adorned with green boughs and fragrant flowers. There, too, the 
variegated feathered tribe enlivened, with gay warbling, the 
quivering foliage and the glistening blossom. Frequently, while 
his wilder brother was out fowling, or rambling about the lake 
with his angling rod, would he sit in this verdant solitude, re- 
pining that he had no opportunity of acquiring knowledge beyond 
the little which the schoolmaster in the next village was able to 
impart. His father, whom he lost early, and who, the victim of 
disappointment, had withdrawn himself from a wide sphere of 
action to seek domestic happiness in the society of a sensible but 
homely-bred country girl, had fanned the sparks of emulation 
and thirst of knowledge in the youth’s breast; and when, after 
the former had been long reposing under the cool turf, Reinhold’s 
longing burst forth in impetuous tears, his affectionate mother 
would console him with the assurance that when she deemed him 
of sufficient age, he should be sent to the adjacent town, to gra- 
tify there his wish for improvement. Since the fulfilment of that 
promise he had not seen her; yet with what affection did lhe 
cling to her, even at a distance, and how well did she deserve this 
love! QO, that I too had a mother!” exclaimed Adeline. ‘Iam 
iil; I feel it; my pulse beats feverishly; but there is no feeling 
of affection for mein my uncle’s heart. What a bliss would the 
presence of a mother be to me! how would she soften and re- 
move all my sorrows! A thought darts upon my mind. If 
Reinhold’s mother—if she were here—if the matronly—” 

The chamber door, on which Adeline had been, during this soli- 
loquy, intently gazing, at that moment opened, and Dame Martha 
entered, with a look of despondency. ‘It 7s you!” the strongly 
excited girl cried out, and threw herself at the astonished widow’s 
feet. ‘* You are Reinhold’s mother. Ah, be my mother too!” 

The dame looked surprised and almost alarmed at the prostrate 
girl, while Thomas, who was close at her heels, and who had ex- 
changed his military dress for a rustic one, whispered, sneeringly, 
in her ear, “‘ Don’t suffer yourself to be cozened by all this. It 
is nothing but a masquerade, depend on’t; both the old one and 
the wench are not a whit the less bent on your son’s destruction.” 

“She is in a delirious fever,’ cried Morelli, hastily starting 
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from the couch, on which, with Thomas’s assistance, he placed 
the lady, who was in a deep swoon. He then begged the widow 
to let him have some reviving medicine, but to leave entirely to 
him the nursing of his niece, who wanted nothing but rest. 
Thomas concurred with the machinist, and, at his instance, Dame 
Martha left the apartment, though not without casting some 
glances of suspicion both on him and Morelli. The condition of 
the poor girl, whom she could not believe such an adept as Ehren- 
fried’s confidant pretended, called forth her warmest sympathy. 
Moreover, Adeline had pronounced aname precious to her beyond 
any thing on earth, and which, passing a stranger’s lips, could 
not but excite the liveliest sensation, and affect her in a most 
extraordinary manner. 

After the widow had sent, by Thomas, the required medicine 
to the machinist’s room, she communicated to her own niece the 
singular occurrence she had experienced with the stranger, and 
unfeignedly expressed the interest she felt in the afflicted girl. 

“Ton’t be imposed upon,” hastily interrupted Elsee, who 
suspected some design for the ruin of Ehrenfried, whom shi 
loved with inexpressible ardour. ‘If this old gentleman, with 
the sly prying looks, and the young woman, who is in such 
strange takings, entertain an evil design on Ehrenfried,” she con- 
tinued, “you may depend upon it they have taken care first to 
collect accurate information about yourself and family. Trust 
not to them; this once I must side with Thomas, and think you 
will do best to follow his advice.” 

Dame Martha shook her head incredulously. Still she was not, 
on that account, less concerned for Ehrenfried, whose mysterious 
pursuits, she had no doubt, were connected with transactions both 
perilous and unlawful. With a deep sigh, she said, “ The trou- 
bles which will break in upon him are the fruit of his own delin- 
quency; but this poor girl surely fosters in her heart no evil 
against any one. The old one, indeed, I myself would not trust, 
but she shall not, on that account, by any means be neglected.” 
So often, however, as the widow tried, in the course of the day, to 
get to the sufferer, was she repulsed, now by Thomas, who stood 
sentinel at the door, and then by Morelli, who himself would 
come out, under the pretence that Adeline was slumbering, and 
that for her indisposition, which arose merely from the too great 
fatigue of the journey, the most efficacious medicine was rest, 
which must on no account be disturbed. Dame Martha was 
obliged to put up with this answer, and, fearful of retarding the 
young lady’s recovery, refrained from demanding access to the 
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room. Nevertheless, the name the stranger had pronounced con- 
sinued still to vibrate on her ear, and she was unable to suppress 
the disquietude which had now become an inmate of her soul. 
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(To be continued, ) 
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THE SABBATH BELL. 


Ir is a bliss which none may tell 

To listen to the Sabbath bell, 

As o'er the earth it breathes along, 
In pleasant chime, its morning song. 


Beats there a heart which doth not feel 
Some throb responding to the peal ? 
Some thought of moments past away— 
Of scenes still touched by Memory’s ray ? 


Sweet Sabbath bell! thy joyous strain 
Bears back my soul to youth again, 
When ’mid the loved—the lost—I found 
No thrill but Pleasure’s at the sound. 


And many a Sabbath sun uprose 
To light the happy steps of those 
Who trod, with me, the woodland read 
That leads unto thy blest abode. 


But all are gone! I stand alone, 
Pining away, and weary grown ; 

I hear the lay which once they loved— 
Too dear to leave my soul unmoved ! 


Ring on, ring on, sweet Sabbath bell ! 
Still kind to me, thy matin’s swell ; 
And when from earthly things I part, 
Sigh o’er my grave, and lull my heart! 





iLL LOVE THEE EVER! 
Crear, my life, that clouded brow, 
And let me see thee smile— 
Why should our parting pain thee so? 
It is but for awhile. 
Say, can I slight so fond a heart, 
Believe me, never! 
Hear my vow before we part,— 
I'll love thee ever! 


Beauty’s beaming eyes, sweet maid, 
To smiles may kindle mine 
Yet deem not once thy love betrayed, 
Each sigh shall still be thine. 
For can | slight so fond a heart, 
Believe me, never! 
iiear my vow before we part,-— 
I'll love thee ever! 
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88 
THE ADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDE IN AFFLICTION, 


From ‘* Moments of Loneliness.” 


Oh, ever-welcome Solitude! with thee 


The soul returns to its first purity, 
Taught in thy shades above the world to rise, 
And claim again its kindred with the skies ! 


Ir from constitutional melancholy only, or even that which js 
contracted by an early acquaintance with disappointment and 
misfortune, I were in love with solitude, I should endeavour to 
conquer that passion as a feeling the indulgence of which was in. 
consistent with the design of our being; but it is otherwise— 
reason in this case is on the side of inclination, and tells me, that, 
though uninterrupted seclusion is neither practicable, nor proper, 
to those who cannot resolve to immure themselves within the 
walls of a hermitage or a monastery, occasional and lengthened 
retirements are indispensable to the preservation of vigour of 
mind and principle, and delicacy of sentiment and feeling; and 
that neither can be acquired or retained without it. We do not 
expose tender and delicate herbs to the continual blaze of a fer- 
vid sun: they would be prematurely expanded, and therefore 
would prematurely wither; neither must the delicate unfoldings 
of the heart and intellect be continually brought before public 
observation: it will induce them too hastily to put forth their 
powers, and, eventually, much injure, if not wholly destroy, that 
strength and beauty which might have adorned and improved the 
world. Youth, therefore, should be nurtured in much seclusion, 
should be taught to examine the actions of which they may be 
informed, by the unerring rules of virtue and reason, far from 
the voice of popular clamour, which is made up of selfish inter- 
ests and ignorant prejudices. They will thus lay a foundation 
of right principles in their hearts that will be unfailingly com- 
municated to the succeeding age. There is scarcely any habit so 
degrading to the character of a man, as a rational being, as the 
indiscriminate adoption of opinions because they are held by 
others; it is this which produces that absurd and lamentable 
party spirit, which infallibly engenders servility, and all its train 
of dastardly feelings, and contemptible actions ; and which is the 
bane of every social feeling and noble principle. Yet, who that 
continually mingles with the world, and is incessantly identified 
with some particular interest, can entirely avoid the contagion? 
it is only in solitude that he has power to detect his errors. And 
there, how frequently wil] the blush of self-accusation mount to 
the cheek of the ingenuous, at the idea that they have meanly 
given their assent tu actions, which, in the retirement of their 
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hearts, theycondemn; and which, had they sought it before, they 
would have spurned and avoided. 

It is in deep solitude too that our most fervent aspirations after 
the Deity must be breathed ; it is in the lonely contemplation of 
his works that we feel our spirits most elevated tothe all-glorious 
Creator—any division of attention with a fellow-being destroys 
the deep and overpowering feeling of his Single Presence. We 
are alone with God; we have no thought, no ear, no eye, for any 
other object; we hear him, we see him, we feel him, in every 
breath, in every tint, inevery beam; and while that one scene ot 
nature is unshared by another human gaze, He converses through 
its medium only with us. Then it is that we hear him pronounce 
as it were aloud, “ my son or my daughter give me thine heart; 
behold how worthy am I, thy creating Father, of the offering! it 
these be the beauties of the earth, which is intended for so short 
a sojourn of those who love me, canst thou imagine those of that 
region which is to be thy eternal dwelling-place?” The soft de- 
cline of evening seeins most congenial to the influence of solitary 
feelings and contemplations ; then have we leisure for the retros- 
pect of the day, for the recollection of mercies that demand praise, 
and of deliverances that ask gratitude; for the repose of the 
mind after its incessant toils, and the indulgence of the heart in 
soft and tender emotions. It may be added, for the discipline ot 
the spirit to the endurance of the fresh toils and disappointments, 
which the experience of the past may have taught us to expect. 

In cases of deep affliction, what situation is so desirable as 
Solitude? How torturing to the distressed mind, is the neces- 
sity of continual exposure to the public eye ; and the consequent 
suppression of feelings which nature tells us must be indulyed, 
that the heart may be relieved, and the mind restored to its 
former tone and elasticity! I shall here beg leave to introduce a 
little tale to evidence the salutary effects of retirement in an 
instance of extreme grief, as an example to those who, when 
oppressed with its weight, vainly, and I may say impiously, 
endeavour to louse the memory of their Maker’s chastisements 
in the frivolous and frequently guilty society of the gay and the 
dissipated. 

I was once acquainted with a young and beautiful girl, who to 
all the advantages of a lovely person, added the superior charms 
of a richly-cultivated understanding. She was early united to a 
gentleman in all respects worthy of her, and for two years their 
beautiful retreat was emparadised by a domestic union, the most 
uninterrupted and endearing that could be experienced on earth. 
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Delighting only in the society of his adored wife, he was never 
absent from her, except when the requirements of his sacred 
duties as a clergyman obliged him to visit his more distant pa- 
rishioners ; the distance of their humble habitations from his own, 
never excusing him from an office which he justly considered one 
of the most important that is entrusted to a Christian minister, 
Returning one winter’s evening from a village some few miles on 
the other side of the river near which the parsonage stood, a sud- 
den gust of wind overset the boat ; assistance came too late to save 
him, and the following morning, he who had been the light of his 
dwelling-place, the father of the fatherless, the ready friend of 
the distressed, and the unwearied guide of the wandering into the 
paths of everlasting life, was stretched upon the sable bier ; those 
eyes for ever closed which beamed with benevolence on all 
around him, powerless those hands, which were ever open to 
relieve, and pulseless that heart which had beat with the most 
unconfined regard to the human race. 1 will not endeavour to 
paint the first agony of his bereaved wife, nor the depth of 
anguish exhibited on her countenance. Her mother, after the 
last melancholy duties were performed, insisted on her accompa- 
nying her to London; declaring that the grief to which she knew 
she would yield herself, would destroy her. Arrived in the mne- 
tropolis, the mistaken parent hurried her daughter from one 
scene of amusement to another, in the fruitless hope of dissi- 
pating her melancholy. I was favoured with her correspondence 
during this period, and shall here extract part of a letter which 
will sufficiently show the inefficacy of such comforters of sorrow. 
“Oh, my Eliza! it is in vain, in vain, all in vain—I am wretched 
in the midst of the most brilliant society ; the dying shriek of my 
Edward mixes with the liveliest music, and but for the dread of 
observation, the hysteric sob of agony would be so too. I sink 
daily to the grave—I die of grief, with the forced smile of calm- 
ness and composure on my cheek—I must return and yield my- 
self a victim to the destroyer—I must come and repose wy 
aching head and wrung heart by my Edward, and you must edu- 
cate my child.” 

My soul was poignantly pained, but I instantly wrote to encou- 
rage her resolution of returning to her home. She arrived one 
dreary evening, when the moaning trees seemed to be breathing 
a renewed requiem over their departed master, and to mix their 
sympathies with the deep griefs of the desolate widow. I gazed 
with the intensest interest on her still beautiful but marble-like 
features—the finger of death seemed to have already passed over 
them, and faded on the cheek and lip those beautiful tints that 
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had once promised to the enraptured gaze of admiring affection 
a long and uninterrupted bloom. Her form was wasted to a 
shadow, and she seemed the victim of internal conflicts, of sup- 
pressed, but never subdued feelings. For more than an hour she 
wept unceasingly on my bosom, and called upon the name of her 
Edward ;—in that room they had tasted so frequently the sweets 
of each others’ society ;—she should know them no more. I 
attempted not to allay these effusions of grief ; I knew they were 
the natural, the due tributes of her heart to the being who was 
most worthy of it; to deny them were absolute cruelty to the 
deep, unadulterated emotions of that love which should ever 
exist between those who bind themselves by the “ unrecallable 
vow.” Her tears were the sacred relief accorded to her grief- 
oppressed soul; it would have been equally vain and unfeeling 
to have reasoned with her on their inutility to restore the lost; 
l allowed them to flow in silence, as I would have desired the 
same indulgence for myself, under the same circumstances. She 
became at length somewhat more composed, and faintly said, 
“My Eliza, you know my heart better than my mother—it is 
more tranquil now than since my bitter loss, deeply as these 
scenes of my past felicity recall it;—you must allow me to in- 
dulge my griefs—you know what cause | have to mourn.”’ Her 
tears gushed afresh, but there was less of agony in their flow, 
and I observed with a gleam of hope the returning calin of her 
voice and manner. That night, however, she slept but little, 
and wept frequently; in the intervals of composure I endea- 
voured to call her mind to the contemplation of the bright fu- 
turity, and the expectation she might cherish of being reunited 
to the object of her affection in a happier region. She heard me 
in silence, but with an eye of tearful supplication turned towards 
heaven, as if she prayed that this hope might be her only conso- 
lation; she could indeed have no other wish, no other anticipa- 
tion, but to meet him there. 

I endeavoured in the morning to awaken her maternal feelings, 
by presenting to her, her child. This object, as I expected, at 


first excited fresh ebullitions of feeling; the fatherless infant ot 


her adored husband could not but give birth to the deepest and 


tenderest sensibilities. But of all the kindred affections those of 


a mother, are, I conceive, the most arousing; they forbid the 
selfish indulgence of a grief that prevents the discharge ot 
parental duties. I saw that the appealing helplessness of her 
child had reconciled her to the endurance of existence: shie 
looked at me, and then at the little cherub ; ‘* you must not talk 
of dying, my dear Ellen,” said I, “while you bave that tie to 
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life ;’—she spoke not, but lifted her beautiful dark eyes ty 
heaven, with an expression in them which I can never forget—it 
was a faltering petition for resignation to the Divine will—g 
struggle between a wish to depart, and the tender yearnings of a 
mother over her child. Could she have performed her duties to 
her as a disembodied spirit, she had, I thought, preferred it; but 
this could not be—and—yes—she would be content to live, to 
bear the cruel separation for the sake of watching over the 
pledge he had left; she would strive to perform the offices of 
both parents, to make this precious relic of his affection worthy 
of its beloved father. 

Many a month passed on in which I had frequent opportunities 
of seeing her; tears continually started into her eyes at our 
meeting, and on no topic would she speak, but her heart-rooted 
loss. She was as the consecrated marble of the tomb—Sacred to 
the memory of the loved and departed ; no other name could find 
a place in her breast, no other’s virtues meet a memorial there. 
But amidst this deep and constant impression of her soul, this 
intensity of devotion to the remembrance of her husband, I could 
perceive that the withering effects of sorrow had passed away; 
she freely indulged her feelings, and her recollections ; but she 
indulged them in conjunction with the everlasting hope which 
the Gospel offers—she drank the cup of bitterness, but found at 
the bottom, even as she conceived amongst its dregs, the honeyed 
balm of heavenly comfort. 

The education of her infant daughter also became a source of 
amelioration to her griefs ; and the contemplation of her expand- 
ing intellect, though mixed with the tenderest regrets that there 
was “none beside” to watch its growing beauty, still atforded 
inexpressible pleasure. Could she have known aught of these in 
the society of the brilliant crowds of Fashion? if that can be 
called society, where a really social feeling is scarcely found to 
exist. Would her tortured soul have forgotten its griefs, be- 
cause she concealed them? or could she have found comfort from 
those who did not understand her sorrows, or if they did, were 
ignorant of the means of cure? My lovely friend after the lapse 
of teu years is still a widow, waiting patiently, as she writes me, 
her reuniun with the only partner of her soul; but soothed in 
the house of her pilgrimage by the gentle and affectionate atten- 
tions of the daughter for whose sake she has lived. Frequently 
does she recur with pensive gratitude to her return to Solitude 
and the softening, nay hallowing effects it has had on her griefs: 
frequently does she observe, that, though seclusion be the nurse 
of sorrow, it is also its most delicate consoler; and the most 
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FRAGMENT. 
‘‘ Farr hands fresh flowers are culling 
To deck the youthful bride ; 
The bridegroom’s heart is swelling 
With triumph and with pride ; 
Yet, ere those flowers shall fade, or even 
Ere night their charms shall fold, 
The bride shall be to madness driven, 
The bridegroom’s heart be cold ! 
For he who weds the fairest fair 
Must many a rival's hatred dare !”’ 
The sybil’s omen-minstrelsy 
Smote Albert’s passing ear— 
A laugh of scorn was his reply, 
For Albert knew not fear— 
He spurred his steed impatient by, 
His hour of bliss was near. 
Before the altar stand 
The happy, noble pair, 
Hand closely locked in hand, 
Lips breathing mutual prayer. 
Breathe it humbly, bridegroom, thou 
Murmurest thy latest vow ! 
Fated bride, the whispered prayer, 
That faintly breaks the listening air, 
Is the last, that, soft and slow, 
E’er from Reason’s fount shall flow! 


Young Albert’s brow is burning 

With rapture and with pride, 
As from the altar turning, 

He hails his Laura, bride! 
She veils her cheek’s deep blushes, 

In native virtue coy, 
While from her eyes fast rushes 

The flood of troubled joy. 
Sudden, as lightning’s flash, 

The assassin’s dagger gleams, 
Fast, from the deadly gash, 

The bridegroom’s life-blood streams! 
From Laura’s lips one deep wild cry 

Upon the name of Albert calls, 

As on his bleeding breast she falls, 
And clasps his form in agony. 
Chill horror thrills each gazer’s frame, 
To witness brighter scenes that came— 
Aghast they see the maniac maid, 
Wild laughing, hug the unconscious dead. 
Fulfilled the sybil’s song of woe— 
The bridegroom’s heart is cold aud low— 
The flowers that decked the bride, are now 
Twined around her wildered brow ! 
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effectual teacher of those divine truths which can alone enable us 
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BUSY TIMES, OR THE LITTLE LUTHERAN, 
(Concluded from page 38. ) 


Poor Maud, conscious of having committed a twofold error in 
endeavouring to leave the convent clandestinely, and of having 
held, in some degree, conversation with a man, more especially a 
confessed heretic, could not fail to suspect that she was sur. 
rounded with evil eyes and designing hearts, and for several days 
she suffered the painful sensations thus inspired, the more acutely 
from the increased gloominess of countenance adopted in the con- 
vent. It was known there that the King of Spain had quitted 
the kingdom for Flanders, and left his consort a prey to melan. 
choly, not less than vexation and ill-humour; and as she was their 
restorer, and especial patroness, every member of the convent 
held ker sorrows sacred, and, so far as their retirement allowed, 
took part in her renewed cruelties. They spoke only of flames 
and tortures, racks and gibbets ; dilated on the sufferings endured 
by many, and intended for more ; and dwelt, with peculiar com- 
placency, on the circumstance of Peter Martyr’s wife being 
taken out of her grave and buried in a dunghill because she had 
once been a nun; and in the circumstance of the sheriff being 
committed to the Fleet, for releasing poor Bainbridge from the 
flames, because his tortures had induced him to declare that he 
recanted. They nursed in their hearts an unnatural hardness 
and ferocity, as an act of duty to the royal example, not remem- 
bering that much even of the queen’s barbarity arose from the 
narrowness of her mind, and that domestic misery which she 
endured as a woman, too fondly attached to a handsome husband, 
who despised her person and treated her with negligence and scorn. 

All the inquiries made by the monks in their perambulations 
had not sufficed to inform the abbess and sisters of the state of 
the queen’s health, and the shock given to them by her death was 
therefore excessive. Maud herself would have sympathized in 
their sorrow, much as she had suffered from many a long pe- 
nance, and many an unfeeling taunt, if they bad not united with 
their lamentations for the departed queen bitter invectives against 
her successor; whom they could not forbear to wish had shared 
the fate of others less guilty than herself, who had expiated their 
sins at the block, or the stake. 

There were now motives if possible stronger than before for 
inquiring “the news of the day,” and many a secret walk in the 
evening did the cowled brethren take, to learn the passing events, 
and the probable consequences of the succession to the Catholic 
church. No circumstance occurred for several weeks to excite 
alarm, and Christmas passed in a state of comparative safety, 
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marked only by more gentle manners towards those real, or sup- 
posed, delinquents on whom the severity of monastic discipline 
had kept pace within doors, with what went forward in the world 
without. 

In this state of comparative peace, poor Maud had leisure to 
remember her own unsuspected, and therefore unpunished, fault, 
and to consider what ought to be the decision of her future life, 
if the choice were offered her of quitting the convent, a hope 
hitherto held utterly unfeasible. She had lately been informed 
“that her father was dead, her mother, with several young bro- 
thers, held in a state little better than imprisonment, and subsist- 
ing on a slender pension, therefore little likely to be willing to 
receive her,” but she well knew that mother’s love, and therefore 
had no fear on that account; but the family of her father were 
objects of fear to her. ‘ Would the new queen interfere in be- 
half of her relation? or would she pursue the policy of her father, 
and continue the proscription under which she had suffered so 
much ?” 

Maud had many slight recollections of the Princess Elizabeth, 
but none of thein were of a consolatory kind—she remembered 
her as one clever, investigating, acute, and learned; but so far 
above the weaknesses ef a child, that no instance of playful kind- 
ness or tenderness towards herself rested on her memory ; 
whereas the Lady Jane, her other cousin, though grave by nature, 
and subdued by the habitual, and even cruel, restraints of her 
parents, had been ever alive to the wants and wishes of her infant 
years. But Elizabeth had herself suffered much since then; her 
sorrows might have softened that which was harsh, and improved 
that which was gentle in her nature—‘‘ it was certain she was a 
damsel of a merry nature ;” and cheerfulness, in the estimation 
of poor Maud, was one of the cardinal virtues. 

The inquiries of the abbess into public affairs soon sunk into 
whispers only, as if she thought it were wise to live unseen and 
unnoticed ; and that if she appeared to have forgotten the world, 
it would soon forget her. ‘The rich domain of Sion was, however, 
little likely to sink into oblivion ; and since eight noblemen, pro- 
fessedly Protestant, were now in the queen’s council, no doubt 
could arise that the suspicions formerly entertained were just, 
and that she was at heart no less than a vile Lutheran. 

Elizabeth was for some time much too busy to attend to such 
minor coneerns as the dismemberment of a convent, but all her 
actions tended to prove, that liberty of conscience was intended 
as her first boon to her subjects. Her relinquishment of the hand 
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of Philip, her support of the Low Countries, and the tenor of al! 
her actions, was of a nature to alarm the abbess; and as she was 
now advanced in years, her anxiety evidently made great inroads 
in her health, and it was apparent to all around her that she would 
not long survive. 

At this period her former affection for Maud appeared to re- 
turn, and her manners were so softened and improved that the 
novice began to believe that all her late severity had been foreign 
to her nature, and merely prompted by the peculiar character of 
the late reign. She now informed her, that the father whom she 
had represented as dead, and the mother she held to be in obseu- 
rity, were in great favour at court, the former being created 
Viscount Howard of Bindon, and high in the favour of his sove- 
reign. 

«And is it possible my parents are in London, and visit me 
not?” cried Maud, in alarm. 

‘They have long lamented thee as dead.” 

« Wherefore were they misinformed, lady abbess? I have been 
weakly, but never like to die.” 

‘* More like than thou knowest of. Of this we will now say no 
more. Suflice it that they have now two brave boys, and cease to 
mourn for thee, and in this convent thy future fortunes will be 
cared for.” 

For the first moment she had dared to think of him, the remew- 
branee of the Baron Steinrason ruse to the mind of Maud. 
‘‘Alas!’’ thought she, “it was indeed most happy that I did not 
seek the house of parents to whom I am now lost and forgotten, 
and who have undoubtedly been deceived in days past for some 
bad purpose. The idea of private murder, being intended in lieu 
of public punishment for her supposed delinquency, struck forci- 
bly on her mind, and not only justified her in the elopement she 
had sought to effect, but induced her to desire more anxiously 
than ever to attempt it again. 

The abbess read her wishes, and being truly desirous of that she 
deemed necessary for her soul’s welfare, began to speak of her 
past fears for her, and earnestly required from her some unequi- 
vocal assurance of her resolution to live and die in that she 
deemed the only true faith; but such was the shock Maud had 
just received as to the principles of its professors, so rapidly did 
past horrible and revolting scenes pass through her mind, that for 
the first time she openly professed herself to be indeed the crea 
ture they had so long denominated her—a determined heretic, at 
least a Protestant. 
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This act of rebellion could not be endured, and Maud was 
hurried from the presence of the abbess to a prison in the cellar- 
age, where she was left to her own sad thoughts, and a silence 
broken only by the repeated plashings of the Thames, which 
washed this portion of the walls. Melancholy as were these 
recurring sounds, perhaps they were those most calculated to 
relieve her, since they naturally led her thoughts back to that 
one circumstance which broke on the painful monotony of her 
existence, and inspired the idea so dear to us all—that of living 
in the memory of another. She had not seen Amy for some 
weeks prior to that of her own imprisonment, nor yet heard either 
of her flight by stealth or her dismissal, so that she feared at times 
her humble friend, like herself, might be suffering in similar cap- 
tivity. When food was brought to her (which was not till a 
sufficient period had elapsed to render her subject to the pains of 
hunger) she endeavoured to learn somewhat of Amy’s fate, but 
found, with a kind of horror difficult to conceive in such a case, 
that her gaoler was determinately dumb. 

Nothing less than the energy natural to youth could have 
sustained Maud in a state which might be called a “ living grave,” 
since she had not one shadow on which hope could rest, save the 
belief that if Amy lived, and was at liberty, she would not forsake 
her: that she was of noble and even royal blood, she believed to 
he against her under existing circumstances, since the sisterhood 
might wreak on her that vengeance they had desired for the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. It was beyond all hope that her parents should 
seek her, seeing they had long believed her dead; and since she 
had been deceived by false stories as to her father’s death, how 
could she be sure of his new honours, or his vicinity to her? 

Time passed she knew not how, seeing that the periodical 
returus of the aged sister who supplied her with food, and oil for 
her lamp, constituted her only means of measuring it; and her 
visits were often delayed so long, that Maud would have been 
certain she was intended to die in her cell, and thus a bitter 
stigma become appended to her name, if she had not indulged 
some lingering hope that several of the nuns loved her, and would 
hot permit one who had so often amused them in health, and 
attended them in sickness, to perish so horribly. Notwithstand- 
ing all she had heard and witnessed of the manner in which bigotry 
can harden hearts naturally kind, and blind understandings not 
devoid of perception, still she thought the sisters could not, to a 
woman, be so utterly dead to humanity. 


Whilst these thoughts were passing in her mind, and she was 
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industriously seeking some food for hope, since without it ever 
her faith in the mercy of God would fail, she became sensible of 
such an extraordinary commotion in the only element that varied 
the silence which surrounded her, that new and extraordinary 
fears assailed her. The rush of many vessels, the splash of many 
oars, produced sounds which, in her cell, resembled the rushing 
of a cataract, and for a few minutes she thought the foundations 
of the massive building were giving way: in a short time it passed 
away, but she had an impression that it would return, and pro- 
bably be fatal. 

Under this belief, when the nun returned, she told her with so 
much earnestness of the threatening sounds which had alarmed 
her, that, either in pity to her sufferings, or from that love of 
self-indulgence natural to one wio really wished for a listener, 
sister Judith thus soothingly replied :—‘* Never trouble yourself, 
Lady Maud, about the foundations of this cell ; you may live here 
to a good old age, and your bones become as smal] as dust, ere 
one of these cellars crumbles over you. The sounds you heard 
were all owing to the queen going up the water, in her barge of 
state, to the palace at Richmond, attended by all the nobles of 
the court, and the lord mayer into the bargain ; and, sooth to say, 
a glorious sight it was; for since you can tell nobody but the 
walls, I may venture to whisper that sister Ursula and I (sinful 
creatures that we were) peeped at it through a loophole on the 
west. The queen sate on achair of state, under a canopy of 
crimson velvet, and to my mind looked nobly; but I have been 
told she cut nothing of a figure to what her glorious sister (the 
Virgin and all Saints rest her soul!) used to do at Smithfield, 
when the bishops with their crosiers, and arrayed in full ponti- 
ficals, supported her, and a flaming fire consumed heretics before 
her. No, no, talk of real grandeur,’’ as Father Peter once said 
to me, “ and that 7s a show.” 

* One I will never behold,” ejaculated Maud. 

“Why no! when one knows their turn may be next, ’tis enough 
to make the marrow in one’s own body run warm to think of 
such sights for sure ; natheless ’tis a magnificent spectacle I ween, 
to stand in a fair place with houses covered to the very chimneys 
with faces on faces; whilst on a long gallery appear the great in 
robes of velvet and gold, the holy in vestments of fair linen, and 
the vast multitude in their holiday suits, some weeping, some 
shrieking, some giving laud; while forth come the condemned in 
vile raiments painted with flames—their pale faces drawn, as it 
were, by convulsive expectation, their eyes turned upwards, and 
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their chained hands clasped in supplication ; whilst the flames, 
kindled round their feet, begin first slowly to ascend, as if loth to 
do their work, but svon growing more fierce, glow and roar 
round their tortured victims; whilst their flesh dries up, their 
sinews wither and crack, their——’’ 

“Hush, hush!” cried Maud, “ unless you mean to murder me 
with words.” 

“Not I, by my holidame; I only meant to divert you in your 
misery, since for sure a dark prison, and no one to speak a word to, 
is bad enough in all conscience for any sinner on your side twenty, 
tomy mind. Howsoever, sorrow may coine any where, for even 
in her majesty’s barge I saw a fine lady with long fair hair, and a 
purple wimple trimmed with snow white minever, weep piteously 
as she pointed to these turrets, though she fell behind the party.” 

“Ah! my mother, my dear, dear mother!” exclaimed Maud, 
in agony. 

At this moment the garrulous old nun was quitting her, and 
was sensible not only to the sound of her poor prisoner’s voice, 
but of a loud sound of lamentation in the convent. Terrified 
and surprised, conscious also that she had subjected herself to 
rebuke, and willing to shelter herself under superstitious excite- 
ment, On re-ascending to the inhabitants, and learning that the 
abbess had just expired, she answered readily— 

“IT knew it, I know it, for the Lady Maud saw her spirit depart, 
and cried out, ‘My mother, ny mother!’ Doubtless she 
appeared to her in pity. Ah! she always loved her at the bottom 
1 know.” 

Several of the weakest of the secluded sisters eagerly adopted 
this miracle, and others, knowing how highly the parents ot 
Maud stood with the new queen, whom they strongly suspected 
of having nu predilection for them, readily entered into an idea 
that her enlargement might be made the means of advantage to 
themselves. In consequence, Maud was not only instantly libe- 
rated, but, by one of those changes to which all despotic govern- 
ments are subject, no act of indulgence seemed too great to conter 
upon her. She was half worshipped as a saint, attended upon as 
a lady of the highest rank, appointed to follow the superior to the 
grave as chief mourner, and treated in every respect as if, young 
as she was, it was the intention of the community to instal her 
as abbess as soon as she should have taken the veil. 

For some days Maud was half bewildered by the sudden change 
in her affairs, and sought only for that solitude in which she 
night arrange her fluctuating thoughts. How was her embar- 
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rassment increased, when she was suddenly informed that she 
was summoned to the presence of the queen, and that a barge 
then waited to conduct her to Richmond. 

No doubt could arise in Maud’s mind that her faithful Amy had 
hy some unknown means wrought this deliverance, and that it 
should prove permanent was now the only wish, the trembling 
hope, of her anxious heart. Young as she had been when torn 
from the parental roof, she had yet a strong impression of her 
father’s bigoted attachment to the old religion, and that it was 
his desire she should become a nun ; whence she was led to doubt 
whether her recapitulation of past sorrows would move him in 
her favour, but on her mother and on the young queen she had 
more reliance. The fault she had been guilty of—the conscious. 
ness that, on that very water, she had beheld one she had no right 
to see, and who had uttered words she had no right to hear, and 
thus, alas! to remember, alune distressed her in this moment ot 
renovated hope. 

But Maud had, in her emaciated form and bloodless cheek, an 
effectual pleader for liberty even with her stern father, whilst her 
pitiable appearance agonized the heart of that fond mother who 
had so lately lamented her as dead. By these abused parents she 
was tenderly received at Richmond in the palace, and nourished 
some days with great kindness before she was introduced to the 
queen, who received her with a gentleness due to her weakly state, 
and soon settled the material question of her future destiny. ‘To 
us it appears that the saints of Sion are little better than the 
butchers of Smithfield; we will, therefore, my good lord, that ye 
give this maiden to our care, that we may restore some colour tw 
her cheeks, and some flesh to her bones.” 

The Lord Howard could only bow assent to the royal will, aud 
Maud thenceforward exchanged her late dolorous prison for the 
gav court of her youthful sovereign, who, at this period, inter- 
mingled with the cares and anxieties which belonged to a situation 
of unprecedented difficulty, those innocent pleasures and splendid 
festivities natural to her sex and her situation. She had known 
what it was to be a prisoner and a suspected person, and would 
often recur to the time when her own head had been nearer the 
block than a crown; and in consequence of these recollections 
she had more than usual sympathy with the poor girl, whom she 
often caressed as ‘ her own little Lutheran.” 

The queen, it is well known, was very partial to dancing, and 
one night was particularly struck with the performance of a foreign 
nobleman, whom she pointed out to Maud in the midst of a large 
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party then performing the sprightly gaillarde, the favourite dance 
of the day. To her majesty’s astonishment Maud, on following 
the direction of the royal eye, became, for a moment, of a deadly 
paleness, which was succeeded by a vielent blush, which suffused 
her person even to the fingers, 

“‘ How’s this, girl?” cried the queen, “thou would’st not be 
taken in love with a man for a nimble foot surely ? and I wot thou 
never beheld this one befure—he is a German, and only presented 
to us this very evening.” 

«Jt is my duty to tell your majesty I have once before beheld 
him, and the sight of him bringeth ty past folly so strongly to 
my mind, that truly I would be glad for the present to retire.” 

But it was not the queen’s pleasure to part with the culprit on 
such easy terms, and at the conclusion of the dance, when the 
performers assembled round the royal person, it was evident she 
had not less amusement in beholding the confusion of the baron, 
on his recognition of her whom he had scarcely hoped to see 
again, but respecting whom he was still loitering in England. 
When each party had been properly introduced to each other, it 
did not appear that the first impression both had received was 
likely to prove evanescent, for there was already a binding tie 
not less in principles than attractions. 

“We are by no means the frieads of matrimony in our own 
person, my good Lord Howard,” said the queen, when next her 
doughty lord admiral came to court, “but we nevertheless 
heartily advise that ye consent to the marriage of our fair Maud 
with her German suitor, seeing he is the worthy scion of a right 
noble stock; and to spare ye inconvenience, we will ourselves 
furnish the paraphernalia as becomes a cousin of our own.’’ 

Lord Howard knew that the baron’s quarterings exceeded his 
own, and though he liked not his Protestant opinions, he yet 
considered that his daughter being in the same predicament, they 
would be a suitable match, and he therefore gratefully accorded 
with her majesty’s wishes. Far different were the awakened feel- 
ings of the tender mother, for she considered her beloved child 
as having attained the greatest earthly bliss in securing the affec- 
tions of a generous lover and virtuous man. She had seen so 
many distractions rend her own country, and experienced so 
large a share of misfortunes herself, that she was ready to con- 
ceive any other must be at this time preferable, and was there- 
fore willing to part even with her newly-recovered treasure in 
order to ensure its safety. 

Happy as England eventually proved under the wise reiga of 
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Elizabeth, yet the time came when this truly excellent mother, in 
her long widowhood, shared the home of her beloved Maud in 
the beautiful precincts of the Rhine, where, surrounded by nu- 
merous descendants in the full enjoyment of peace and liberty, 
she forgot the sorrows of early life, and the “stirring times” of 


Catholic persecution. 


B. H. 





SONNET. 


ON HEARING THE BELLS OF C——, AFTER A LONG ABSENCE, 
How vibrates through my heart your well-known chime, 
Bells of my native village! minding me 
Of boyhood’s happy season, and the time 
When I reclined beneath the old oak tree, 
And my warm heart danced to your minstrelsy — 
And when in overflowing glee, my tongue 
Framed a glad echo to your jocund song ! 


How doth your gladd’ning peal sound like the voice 
Of an old friend, more from long absence dear, 
Whose accents bid the bounding heart rejoice, 
Telling a tale it aye hath longed to hear, 
And waking hope, yet hope chastised by fear ; 
For there, methinks, is sadness in your tone, 
Lhat tells of griefs to come, that tells of pleasures gone ! 


Co rk, 


Cuartts M, 





A REMEMBRANCE. 


Lioutcy o'er the evening tide, 
From the hazy shore remote, 

With thee—a heedless, half-taught guide, 
Skimmed our little white-sailed boat. 

The breeze grew faint, but thou, my frien: * 
And I were full of boyish glee, 

And deemed it only sport to spend 
A lonely summer night at sea. 

Our tiny boat scarce stirred, while o’er 
‘The boundless waters darkness fell ; 

We only sung and laughed the more, 
And many a tale we had to tell. 

Ah! we were then two happy boys, 
Roving, careless, wild, and free ; 

Like chainless Arabs in our joys, 
Upon that lonely summer sea! 


The day-star woke with vestal beam 
Trembling o’er the snowy foam, 
When from the east a soft gale came 
To waft the mimic sailors home. 
Alas! our youthful prime is gone — 
We are not what we used to be! 

But still ’tis sweet to think upon 


That lonely summer night at sea. 
ENDYMION» 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.—No. VI. 
THE FAIR PENITENT. 

‘Hast thou heard aught of Lord Raimonde’s approach, Sea- 
ford?” said the lovely mistress of Woodstock Park to a conti- 
dential domestic. 

“Nothing, lady,” replied the old man; ‘ didst thou then 
expect him to-day?” 

«To-day, his letter tells me, I shall see him,’’ rejoined his 
mistress, ‘* yet it grows late; I think I must content myself alone. 
Gio, get me lights, good Seaford, and bring my harp into the 
green chamber. I feel depressed in spirits, and would fain solace 
ine with a song.” 

The lady repaired to her chamber, whither she was followed 
by the faithful Seaford, with tapers and her harp. Rosamond 
Clifford, thus left alone, reclined pensively on a couch. The 
evening was cloudy, and the frequent hollow gusts of wind that 
shook the lattice menaced the approach of a storm. Often did 
the ill-fated beauty hasten to the window, and gaze intently on 
the scene before her. Often did she listen with intense anxiety, 
as she thought she heard the trampling of horses’ feet, at inter- 
vals when the howling wind ceased in momentary silence. As 
often were her hopes disappointed. ‘‘ He will not come!” she 
exclaimed, in a passionate burst of disappointment. ‘ Perchance 
I shall not see him more! Oh! love, love, thou tyrant! into 
what errors and what wretchedness hast thou plunged me | 
Before I yielded to thy luring and insidious smiles, how happy 
and how innocent my life! What am I now—lost and betrayed, 
yet still loving, still adoring my betrayer! shunned, despised by 
all the good, and envied only by an inveterate rival, whose hate 
and vengeance constantly pursue me. God of mercy!” she con- 
tinued, raising toward heaven her beautiful eyes, streaming with 
the bitter tears of remorse, ‘‘ forgive my indiscretion, and impute 
ny fault to woman’s weakness! Yet, oh! how can I ask, how 
can I hope forgiveness, remaining thus.a willing victim ; still in- 
dulging in guilty pleasures, still exposed to the illicit embraces 
of—alas! my sovereign! there, there was the fatal spring of all 
my woes! Royalty, the splendour of supreme power, like the 
fatal fires that shine to lure to his destruction the unwary tra- 
veller in the desert, wrought my ruin; and vanity, whose idle 
breath but fanned the flame of love, reduced me to my now ab- 
horred condition—a mistress! a minion! Father of Heaven, 
assist thy poor suppliant to throw from her distracted bosom all 
the weight of woe and sin that now sinks it deep, deep, aye, deep 
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as hell! Aid me to straggle with unlawful passionteach me {o 
stifle a forbidden affection ; for, in the face of heaven, I swear that 
my poor heart glows not with unholy and impure desires! 
Enable me, oh, God! to silence my unwilling heart, and flee this 
place of sin! Yes, I will see Raimonde once more—the dear, 
disguised Henry—I will tell him, heaven commands me for ever 
to remove from him. ’Mid a convent’s gloom will I pass my few 
remaining days, in penance and contrition ; and tears of remorse 
shall wash away my stains of guilt.” She took her harp, and, 
to a plaintive air, sung the following 
SONG. 


“Yes, I will hush this bosom’s sighs 
That wildly tell its fears ; 
Yes, I will dry these streaming eyes, 
Enough they know of tears! 
My brain may turn, my heart may break, 
Yet nought my firm resolve shall shake! 


Far from the world away I'll fly, 
In anguish and alone, 
And for a brief felicity, 
Shall years of grief atone ; 
No more to breathe a friendly name, 
With no companion but my shame!” 

As the last notes of the fair musician’s song died softly away, 
her lover entered the apartment. 

None could have recognized, in the counterfeit Lord Rui- 
monde, the puissant second Henry, monarch of fair England’: 
realm. A plain dark green riding-dress covered his manly form, 
and gave him the appearance of a forest-ranger. 

He ran towards her, and, pressing her to his bosom, printed a 
fond kiss on her pale cheek. ‘‘ Wert thou beguiling the tedious 
hours of my absence with a song, my charmer?” he exclaimed; 
and regarding her with a look of unutterable fondness, added, 
“but thou hast been weeping, dearest! tel] me, has aught given 
thee pain?” 

“My sovereign,” exclaimed the weeping beauty, “ thou hast 
been to me a good and gracious master, while I to thee—” 

‘All that fond woman’s charms ean make thee,” interrupted 
the king. “ But why this coldness, and why these tearful eyes? 
prithee, Rosamond, dismiss these silly thoughts, and let love, 
siniling love, bless the few short hours I have to spend with thee.” 

“‘Never, my lord!” exclaimed Rosamond, ‘my heart, my 
conscience, my God, tell me I must leave thee. I will obey their 
dictates. Henry, lord of my heart, look not thus frowningly 
upon me—kill me! here I offer thee my poor broken heart: thy 
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dagyer will not make it bleed more sorely than it doth now—kil! 
me; but be not angry with your victim !” 
She could no more, but sank into his arms insensible. Long 


did she lie 
‘*In sleep most like to death,” 


and long the deeply alarmed monarch feared her life and woes 
were bothat end. Bitterly did he curse the day when, under the 
mask of honourable love, and as a private suitor, he won upon 
her heart’s unsuspecting innocence. 

His efforts at length restored her to animation. He bore her 
toa couch, and strove, by entreaties and tenderness, to subdue 
her determination. He told her that, though linked by interest 
tu the queen, his heart was his Rosamond’s. 

‘* T was betrothed to her, but I love thee 

By love’s own sweet constraint!” 
He told her—and truly did the fond monarch vow—that were his 
haughty Eleanor no more, his crown, his kingdom, should at her 
feet kneel for acceptance. Vain were his vows, his protestations, 
his entreaties. Virtue re-assumed her reign in the bosom of the 
fair penitent, and the wealth of worlds could not seduce her from 
her fixed determination. 

“Remain but in this place,” cried Henry, pacing the apart- 
ment in agitation; ** consent thou but to tarry here till three 
days from this; then I shall return; and if, my Rosamond, thy 
purpose then be fixed, I will no more oppose thy firm resolve. 
If, three days from hence, thou still maintain thy cruel determi- 
nation, hard as ’twill be to part—deep as my heart will feel the 
pang, I will consent to lose thee.” 

Rosamond acquiesced ; and the king, after not much farther 
converse, left her. 

The howling storm that roared incessantly without, the sheets 
of rain that deluged the earth, the vivid lightning, whose un- 
ceasing flashes displayed the horrors of the scene, and the pealing 
thunder that shook, and even convulsed, the ground, could not 
deter the perturbed monarch from instantly quitting Woodstock. 
With a single attendant he departed, and Rosamond retired to 
ler sleepless couch. 

* * . . * 

Two days had effected an entire change in the personal appear- 
ance of Rosamond Clifford. Habited in a coarse black robe, the 
ample folds of which effectually concealed her lovely form, with 
a plain ivory crucifix suspended from her neck, the once volup- 
‘uous favourite of royalty now spent her days and nights at the 
altar, or inher closet. Her cheek, though pale “as monumental 
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alabaster,” betrayed no signs of perturbation. Within her bosom 
all passions, save that of deep and penitent devotion, were eXxtin- 
guished. ‘Truly did she seem aided in this trying hour by that 
divine spirit which she had so piously and fervently invoked. 

- * * . * 

The third day closed calmly and serenely in. Rosamond Clif. 
ford marked the westering sun’s progressive declension toward: 
the horizon, with a pleasurable feeling of self-approving satisfac. 
tion. ‘“ Adieu, bright and glorious orb,” she ejaculated ; “now 
for the last time 1 bid farewell to thee, and to the world thy 
beams illumine. To-morrow’s dawn beholds me an innate of 
the cloistered convent. The lady abbess has kindly consented t 
receive a penitent magdalene. Christ has said to me, ‘ Nor do] 
condemn thee!’ My love for Henry is, methinks, passed like a 
fatal, yet, I must acknowledge, a delightful dream. The king 
will soon be here—I will evince that penitence with Rosamond i: 
no light thing, to be conceived and be forgotten. I know his 
noble nature; he will not oppose, but applaud and further my 
desires.”’ 

She ceased, and, receding from the window of her bower, pros. 
trated herself before the crucifix, and knelt awhile in silent but 
fervent prayer. Suddenly the door opened. Rosamond arose, 
and turned to greet, as she supposed, the king. 

Gracious heavens ! it is her infuriated rival—it is the queen— 
the revengeful Eleanor! In her right hand gleams a dagger, 
while her left extends a bowl of deadly poison. A smile of bitter 
scorn lit up the pale and haughty features of Eleanor, as she thus 
addressed the trembling Rosamond. 

“Woman, dost thou know me? Yes, that blush of shame and 
deep confusion tell thou dost! [ come not to bandy words with 
thee. Choose, minion, whether I shall bury in thy bosom this 
gleaming steel, or wilt thou seek death in this poisoned bowl. 
Believe me, ’tis composed of subtle drugs, that without pain wil! 
straight absorb thy being.” 

Rosamond arose, and calmly received the poison from th 
hands of Eleanor, 

“Thus, then, princess, Rosamond Clifford gives thee satistac- 
tion for her many injuries.’ She drank the contents of the 
bowl, and resumed, ** Eleanor, thou hast been deeply wronge', 
and it may astonish thee to know that Rosamond most unreluct- 
antly has paid the forfeit of her folly.” 

The queen, deeply stung by the calm and winning smile of be! 
victim, rushed, with a shriek, from the apartment. Instantly 
after, Henry entered, breathless. “I saw my queen!” lie eX, 
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claimed, in a voice of madness, “I saw my queen rush from 
lence. Rosamond, art thou harmed? speak, speak, my love! 
tell me, my life, has that fell woman injured thee in aught ?’’ 

The ill-fated Rosamond turned on her lover a dying glance of 
ilove unutterable. ‘‘Oh, Henry!” she exclaimed, “I still am 
thine—the same fond woman still!’ She sank lifeless into the 
arms of the frantic monarch. 

Glancing his eye wildly around, he saw the bowl which Rosa- 
mond had drained; the horrid truth, in all its overwhelming ter- 
rors, flashed upon his soul—hastily snatching the bowl, he swal- 
lowed the portion of poison that remained. “It is not enough !”’ 
he cried, “ it well not kill!’ and straining the lifeless victim of 
jealousy to his breast, sank with a deep and thrilling shriek upon 
the floor. CHARLEs M., 





OBERON TO TITANIA, 
Farry love, fairy love, 
Wander with me, 
Through the wild forest, 
And over the lea: 
Come where the roses 
Are blooming in pride, 
Down in the valley, 
The streamlet beside. 
Whose gentle murmuring, 
As it glides by, 
Breathes out an answer 
To Zephyrus’ sigh. 
Come, I have spread out 
A couch of repose, 
Of the sweetest of flowers 
The summer bestows: 
Violets, whose azure 
Shall tell thee of truth, 
Lilies, the emblems 
Of innocent youth : 
Through the wild forest, 
And over the lea, 
Fairy love, fairy love, 
Wander with me! 
I have framed a light skiff 
Of a hazel-nut shell, 
And my gossamer canvass 
Is flung to the gale ; 
And while the soft breezes 
Of evening, awake 
The slumbers of echo, 
We'll skim o’er the lake. 
Come, I am longing 
For night and for thee, 
Fairy love, fairy love, 
Wander with me ! James Knox, 
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A conremporary has given it as his opinion that Socrates, had 
he lived in the present age, would have condescended to write 
novels, novelists having usurped the additional ground formerly 
occupied by periodical papers, and the mass of readers of the 
present day requiring incident and character as helps to their 
attention. But are we sure that the mass of readers do require 
these helps? He argues that an unprejudiced and wise man wil! 
adapt his course, as far as may be safely and creditably done, to 
the customs of the day; but how are these customs created? 
Leigh Hunt is almost the only man who has lately made any 
attempt as a periodical essayist; and is it to be concluded, 
because the Reflector and Indicator and Companion severally died 
in their infancy, that Sir Walter Scott would have been less suc. 
cessful than Addison, had his great talents taken the same road? 
‘The Spectator, though so many of the manners and customs of 
that day no longer exist, is still read and admired. Is the present 
aye less prolific of food for the essayist? Certainly not. 

But has not the present age its essayists? The Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews, to say nothing of magazines out of number, 
furnish rather a series of essays on such topics as modern litera- 
ture offers to notice, than criticisms on the works themselves; 
and their united sale presents a total so far exceeding that of all 
similar publications in the days of Addison, as to prove that the 
present age is by no means characterized by a peculiar thirst for 
novels, the sale of which, with the single exception of those by Sir 
Walter Scott, is almost exclusively confined to circulating libraries 
and reading societies. The fact is, Sir Walter found that the wit 
of Fielding and Smollett was no longer a passport for their gross- 
ness, vulgarity, and want of moral; and that their overthrow was 
principally effected by the historical novels of the Misses Porter. 
Seeing that the more refined, but comparatively tame, style of 
the Scottish Chiefs had so far succeeded, he felt that he could do 
something still better, as the result has proved; and the mob of 
imitators, of various degrees of talent and no talent, who have 
followed in his train, have so loaded the shelves of the circulating 
libraries with costly volumes, containing less reading for half-a 
guinea than was formerly given for five shillings, as to ruin one 
half of them, and seriously diminish the profits of the remainder; 
while the puffs, direct and indirect, which are necessary to cause @ 
run on the libraries, are so expensive as to absorb, in many cases, 
the whole profit of publication. These remarks are drawn from 
us by the formidable pile of ‘ talentless trash,” with few excep- 
tions, which has been some time lying before us, and which 
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renders our critical task, dismiss it as lightly as we may, no 
sinecure. 

The first which comes to our hands is “ Southennan,” by Mr. 
Galt, an historical novel of the time of Mary Queen of Scots, who 
is, in fact, the heroine, though the laird of Southennan is the 
ostensible hero. For the queen, however, he fails in exciting 
that interest which he no doubt intended, whilst the hero is a 
nonentity; and the minor heroine, Adelaide, one of the queen’s 
gentlewomen, is only remarkable for the unnatural ease with 
which the most violent grief for “her first love blighted’’ is 
made to subside on her marrying Southennan. Whilst there is a 
walk in which Mr. Galt has few equals, as all who have read 
Lawrie Todd and Annals of the Parish will admit, what can per- 
suade him that he can successfully pursue that road which is so 
pre-eminently occupied? That he thinks he can is certain, for 
amid ‘‘ the mob of gentlemen who write with ease,” there are none, 
those who merely write that they may eat excepted, who are not 
eager to cheose that path to ‘‘the steep where Fame’s proud 
temple shines afar,” which offers them the best chance of dis- 
tancing their fellow-travellers. 

One argument in favour of historical novels is that they lead 
the mind to the higher study of history ; and, therefore, whilst 
the author may roam amid the wilds of his imagination in search 
of his subordinate characters, we hold that he should in the lead- 
ing points adhere, as closely as the progress of his narrative will 
admit, to the main facts. Every circumstance connected with 
Mary, and Chatelard, and Rizzio, has been so fully discussed, 
and is so generally known, that Mr. Galt’s deviations from his- 
torical facts are as injudicious as they appear to us unnecessary. 

The author of Tales ef a Voyager, in choosing so remote a 
period as the twelfth century for his new romance, “ Ranulph de 
Rohais,’’ has lain himself under less restraint; but though he has 
spared no pains in illustrating the manners and habits of that rude 
and turbulent age, they do not excite any very powerful interest. 

Of a later date are the events on which two tales by Mr. 
Banim, published together under the title of “The Denounced,” 
are founded. This plan of finding three titles for two tales is a 
modern improvement in the art of book-making : when a novel 
will not, even with the aid of double leading, that is, placing the 
lines some quarter of an inch asunder, make the prescribed quan- 
tity of three volumes, a shorter tale is now added, and a title be- 
longing to neither is prefixed. ‘The first tale is called The Last 
Baron of Crana, and the other The Conformists ; and both very 
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successfully paint, in colours the most vivid, the disadvantages 
and oppressions of those penal laws in Ireland which, though now 
repealed, have left behind them those feelings and effects—that 
sour and contumacious spirit—which it will be the work of ages 
toremove. The following sketch of the difficulties experienced 
hy the most respectable Catholics in educating their children will 
he considered, at some future day, a gross exaggeration. (ne of 
the penal statutes enacted that no Catholic could teach school 
publicly, or ih a private house, or as usher toa Protestant ; and, 
as was not unusual, Daniel D'Arcy, the son of a Catholic squire, 
had approached the age of manhood in a state of ignorance disgrace- 
ful ina Christian country. Ashamed of his deficiency, he sought 
a poor teacher, Phelim O'Dea, who had been forced by the laws 
to relinquish his calling, and was working as a common labourer. 

‘Daniel felt inspired with little reverence by the appearance, 
manner, or physiognomy of this gifted person. His attire was as 
wretched as that of any primitive peasant around him; his air 
was timid, and redeemed only by the mannerism of his former 
profession from common vulgarity; and, chiefly owing, no doubt, 
to the legal terror which had been stricken to his heart, his long, 
haggard face and powerless features had an abject expression. 

‘Daniel invited him to turn apart, however; and out of the 
poor man’s respect for his family, and reliance upon its honour, 
more than by the help of a considerable fee, obtained Phelim’s 
consent to become his writing-master. A solitary spot, halfway 
between Hugh D’Arcy’s home and the schoolmaster’s present 
temporary residence, was appointed for their daily meetings ; and 
before their parting, this morning, Daniel received a first lesson: 
alittle patch of sparkling sand, on the bank of the neighbouring 
stream, serving him for his copy-book, while his fore-finger «id 
very well for a pen. 

‘He returned home, and all that day distinguished himself at 
his other tasks, Dora Donovan preparing him for saying them, 
and even Helen now good-naturedly seconding her; indeed it 
was sometimes necessary that she should. His hour for the even- 
ing appointment with old Phelim drew near; he repaired to the 
place of rendezvous, and found the old man hiding behind some 
furze-bushes, not free from alarm. A rough slate and a piece of 
soft stone now took place of the sand and their fingers ; and the 
sky over their heads began to grow dusky, ere their lesson had 
ended. They were about to part when stealthy footsteps drew 
near, and the bushes around them rustled. The conscious 
statute breaker, imposing silence and secrecy on his pupil, by 3 
hasty sign, escaped in an opposite direction. Presently, a com- 
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mon bailiff, from the adjacent town, and some soldiers, sur- 
rounded Daniel; and the former commanded him to tell what 
had becume of old Phelim O'Dea. Dan stoutly denied all know- 
ledge of such a person. The bailiff insisted that the schoolmaster 
had just been sitting at his side; and before this also could be 
denied, pointed to the slate; and then snatched it up, covered as 
it was with interdicted ‘ pothooks and hangers,’ that incontestible 
proof of legal delinquency. 

‘The faithful pupil now changed his sturdy denials into as 
sturdy a silence. Enraged at the prospect of losing his reward 
as discoverer of a schoolmaster, the bailiff hurried off in pursuit 
of Phelim, leaving Daniel in charge with one of the soldiers. He 
returned to the little retreat without the wished-for prisoner, ani 
threatened Daniel, on his own account, if he did not instantly 
tell where the fugitive might be fuund. Being answered only 
with the most contemptuous smiles, the mean assistant of the 
law proceeded to execute his threat. Calling Daniel his prisoner, 
he ordered the soldiers to take him into custody, and march hin 
into the town. 

«Why, you are a fool, man,’ said Dan ; ‘ for though there is 
law against schoolmasters, there is none against scholars.’ 

«We'll show you that,’ replied the man: ‘come, tramp, aud 
no more words.” 

Daniel, strong in his supposed exemption from leyal punish- 
ment, foolishly resisted their commands. The result was, that 
the disappointed ‘ discoverer,’ indulging at once his personal and 
party feelings, and giving loose to his rufianly nature, bound the 
boy’s hands behind his back, with a ready cord, and pushed hiss 
out of the bushes, upon a path which led to the rvad into the town.” 

On what principle the wisdom of our ancestors could consider 
it fair to throw such difficulties as these in the way of their edu- 
cation, and then to inveigh against the ignorance of the Cathu- 
lies, we are at a loss to conceive. Let us apply the case to our- 
selves. Protestants are quite content to receive, and in fact have 
received, through the hands of Catholics, much of the must 
valuable information they possess; but if a penal law could be 
passed, enacting that Catholics should alone supply the know. 
ledge they now do supply, and that Protestants should be com- 
pelled to receive it, or remain in ignorance, would the same 
knowledge, through the same channel, be equally welcome? In 
whatever clime, of whatever sect, the human mind is alike dis- 
posed to reject that, however useful, which is foreed upon it 
under pains and penalties. 

Uf novels which may be classed as historical or descriptive, but 
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not demanding any lengthened notice, we have ‘* The Templars,” 
in three volumes, in which many of the incidents are dramatically 
conceived, but it is evidently the production of an inexperienced 
hand. ‘Sir Ethelbert, or the Dissolution of Monasteries,” by 
the author of the once popular novel of Santo Sebastiano, pos. 
sesses the same sort of mysterious interest. ‘‘ The Mussulman,” 
by R. R. Madden, Esq. author of Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, 
and Palestine, presents a horrible picture of the state of society 
as it exists in Turkey, with some remarkably striking sketches of 
character. ‘The Armenians, a Tale of Constantinople,” by 
Charles Macfarlane, Esq. is also the production of a traveller, 
and its merits lie rather in its realities than its fiction. ‘The story 
is very slight, serving as a vehicle for interesting details of ev. 
rious customs, habits, and usages ; and exquisite descriptions of 
the delightful scenery on the shores of the Bosphorus, perhaps 
the finest in the world. Each of these works, witl many stil! 
before us, forms three volumes. If the genius of the respective 
authors was left to pursue its own course, as it ought to do, un- 
controlled by the publisher, could this happen? 

A novel, of the class termed fashionable, but only long enough 
to make the unfashionable quantity of two volumes, has been 
clubbed with some smaller tales, and pwblished in three, under 
the title of “ The English at Home,” by the author of The English 
in Italy, &e. we believe Mr. Crowe. With no mean powers of 
imagination this writer unites habits of observation, discussing 
not only actions but motives. In the principal story, however, 
which is entitled Birth, the results of his observation are much 
misapplied, when he describes the want of high birth as an ob- 
stacle to success in life. How many proofs to the contrary can 
be found even within the walls of the House of Lords! “ First 
Love,” in three volumes, furnishes the usual assortiment of ele- 
gant young ladies and interesting young gentlemen, whose 
Hymeneal path is beset with steel traps, spring guns, and all 
sorts of impassables, which, nevertheless, they do pass. Tales 
of our Counties, or Provincial Portraits,” is an attempt, as impo- 
tently executed as it is maliciously conceived, to travel out of the 
circle of Almack’s in search of food for private scandal. Its af- 
fected and bombastic style must fatigue the most inveterate anec- 
dote hunter, “The Oxonians, a Glance at Society,” by the 
author of The Roué, is a careless and hasty production, glancing 
at any thing but Oxford, whatever might he inferred from its 
title. ‘Traits of Scottish Life, and Pictures of Scenes and Cha- 
racters,” in three volumes, are agreeably written, but present 
nothing very new or attractive on a road where every bush has 
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been beaten. ‘The Weird Woman of the Wraagh” will be cou- 
fined to the libraries. ‘* Levi and Sarah, or the Jewish Lovers,”’ 
js written by a Polish patriot, Niemcewicz, in the form of letters 
supposed to pass between Jews who, more enlightened than their 
fraternity, are desirous of exposing among themselves the ab- 
surdity and evil consequences of certain practices and false doc- 
trines, Which have been engrafted on the pure religion of the 
Old Testament. Some of their absurd beliefs must excite a 
smile; such as the dimensions of the palace of the Deity, and 
even of his person. From one of the eyes of Jehovah to the 
other is reckoned thirty times 10,000 miles. The soles of the 
feet of the King of kings extend to 30,000 miles. “ Do not, 
however, imagine that these miles are the same as ours. ‘The 
miles of the Heavenly King are 10,000 times 10,000 ells in length, 
and each ell is four feet.”? In the book of Osmei we read that 
the attendants of Jehovah are 260,000 angels, and 10,000 sera- 
phim; that 36,000 of the former wait daily in their turn. The 
Talmud says, “that when an angel brought to God the news of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, he was so much vexed at it, that, to 
dissipate his grief, he went to Raju, and continued a long time 
there, walking backward and forward. Before the overthrow of 
the temple it was his great pleasure to play with Leviathan; but 
now he never, or very rarely, so indulges. He does, however, 
relax in reading the Talmud, and in disputing with departed 
spirits about their faith.’ How slender is the line which divides 
the sublime from the ridiculous! Other fanatics have at times 
uttered blasphemies little less absurd than these, and mistaken 
them for true religion: we trust, however, that the progress of 
truth, sure though slow, and, above all, the soothing influence ot 
that toleration which at length here, and pretty generally else- 
where, allows all persons to choose their own road to Heaven, 
will dispose them to pursue it more rationally. 

This subject reminds us that we have ou our table ‘* Conversi- 
tions on Religion with Lord Byron and others, held in Cepha- 
lonia, a short time previous to his lordship’s death,” by the late 
James Kennedy, M. D. Medical Staff. It is some relief to turn 
from the *inuch dross and little gold’? through which we have 
been wading, to the interesting inquiry whether so highly-gifted 
é man as Lord Byron could be—not a sceptic alone, not a deist 
even, but—a total disbeliever in the existence of a supreme 
being, for of no less than this has he been accused. The question 
whether the Catholic, the Lutheran, or the Calvinist is pursuing 
the straitest and surest road to Heaven has occupied the attention 
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of the best and wisest of men, and on such points Lord Byrog 
was a doubter. Cain is the production of a doubter, but not of a 
seoffer. That his religious impressions were not sufficiently 
strong to prevent his sometimes treating sacred subjects lightly, 
when writing satirical poetry, is much to be regretted; but Dr. 
Kennedy, who was not the man to palliate gross infidelity, assures 
us that, when conversing on serious subjects, ‘‘ there was nothing 
in his manner which approached to levity, or indicated a wish to 
mock at religion.” Would a confirmed enemy to the Bible 
feel a pleasure incirculating it? Read the following extract from 
a letter written in Lord Byron’s own hand :— 

‘I have consigned your Bibles to Dr. Meyer; and I hope that 
the said doctor may justify your confidence ; nevertheless, I shall 
keep aneye upon him. You may depend upon my giving the 
society as fair play as Mr. Wilberforce himself would; and any 
other commiss?on for the good of Greeee will meet with the same 
attention on my part.” 

It was not because he was a convert to religious opinions that 
Lord Byron assisted Dr. Kennedy in distributing Bibles and 
tracts, nor, of all men living, could he be suspected of hypocrisy, 
but because, though not strongly impressed with religious senti- 
ments, he yet had a general respect and reverence for religion. 

We have still on our table many works of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, and a huge pile of ‘‘ Libraries ” of all sorts of knowledge, 
including the first of a series from our old favourite Sharpe, who, 
by commencing with a seleetion of those essays from the Spee 
tator, &c. which are the produetion of Addison, seems to be of 
our opinion, that the demand for novels is not so exclusive as 
Mr. Colburn and those under his influence would fain persuade 
us. Of “ Lardner’s Cyclopedia” we also find two or three 
volumes, one of which, the first of Sir James Mackintosh’s His- 
tory of England, appears to be rather a philosophical essay on 
English history—a work much more wanted, and better suited to 
his limits. 





THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 
| COURT DRESS. 

A press of rose coloured erape, corsage unt, trimmed en man- 
telle with white English blond lace. Béret sleeve, confined by an 
armlet of pearls, and surmounted by a blond lace drapery. The 
trimming of the skirt consists of a bouillon, placed close to the 
edge; it is of crape, wreathed with pearls. Blond lace draperies, 
headed by a rose-coloured satin rouleau, are disposed in waves 
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considerably above the knee. A bouquet, representing a pluine 
of ostrich feathers, intermingled with ears of ripe corn, embrvi- 
dered in white floize silk, rises from the point of each wave. A 
cordelizre of pearls encircles the waist. he train is coinposed of 
bright grey gros de Tours: the trimming consists of a bouillon of 
gaze brillantée, to correspond with the dress, wreathed with 
pearls. The hair is dressed very much off the forehead, in soft 
full curls on each side of the face; the hind hair is arranged ina 
cluster of bows on the summit of the head. Strings of pearl are 
wound round the bows, and a pearl bandeau falls low upon the 
forehead. A most superb bouquet of ostrich feathers, placed 
immediately behind the bows, plays gracefully over them. Lap- 
pets of English blond lace. Necklace and earrings, pearls. Gre. 
cian brooch, and bracelets gold and pearls. Slippers of white 
gros de Naples. 
WALKING DRESS. 

A dress composed of bright lavender gros de Naples, corsuge 
a revers, made very open on the bust; the lappels are ornamented 
with two very narrow rouleaus of black gros de Naples. Sleeve 
d Vimbecille. The skirt is trimmed just above the knee with a 
broad rouleau of the same material, round which a narrow black 
one is twisted. Cambric chemisette and manchettes, the latter 
embroidered. The hat is of rice straw, trimmed with an inter- 
mixture of black crape flowers, and black and white striped 
gauze riband. Black kid shoes. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 

The remark has been repeatedly made, that the mourning for 
our late most beloved and regretted sovereign, though general, 
was by no means so deep as the occasion called for. We admit 
that if Fashion could be expected to stand still, this remark would 
be just ; butin mourning, as in every thing else that relates to the 
toilet, changes are continually taking place. We appeal to those 
of our fair readers who recollect the fashions during the last 
seven years, whether they have not observed the most striking 
innovations even in the deepest mourning? Let not our British 
fair then be-charged with a want of respect to the memory of 
their late beloved monarch, because in many instances their 
dresses present a mixture of lavender, grey, or white with black ; 
this mixture is now recognized as mourning, and consequently, 
though less sombre than the mourning of former days, it must 
still be considered as the garb of woe. 

We must not, however, be understood to say that the mixture 
of which we have just spoken is universally adopted; numbers of 
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ladies appear in black silk dresses (for bombazine is rarely Worn) 
with black crape trimmings and bonnets. These dresses are 
generally worn with a pelerine of the same material as the dress, 
trimmed with black crape, or else composed of crape only; the 
latter is most fashionable. 

Black batiste or plain black gingham are, we presume on 
account of their being a cooler dress than silk, adopted by many 
genteel women. 

We observe that children, or young ladies under fifteen, are 
very frequently seen in white frocks with black silk handker. 
chiefs, and sashes and bonnets trimmed with black, or black and 
grey riband, 

One of the prettiest out-door novelties that the mourning has 
afforded is a pelisse gown composed of black gros de Naples, 
and trimmed with black crape. The shawl part of the dress is 
round, and very deep behind; the lappels are shallower than 
usual, and the dress does not display the bust so much as last 
month, The corsage is cut round in /anguettes, which are covered 
with crape. A trimming of a similar description is arranged on 
each side of the front, from whence it turns back at the knee 
round the back part of the skirt; it descends from the waist to 
the knee in the shape of a broken cone. The form of the sleeve 
is very novel; it is excessively full from the shoulder to a little 
below the elbow; from thence the fulness is disposed in three 
separate clusters of plaits, with plain spaces between. 

Walking bonnets are generally of the capote shape; they are 
either of black or white crape, trimmed with the same material, 
or else of grey crape, or figured black and grey silk ; in the latter 
case they are trimmed with a mixture of black and grey gauze 
ribands. 

In carriage dress, and at Kensington Gardens, we have seen 
a number of black crape hats, trimmed with flowers of the same 
material. Black and white crape canezous are also much in 
favour over black silk dresses. ‘But if the dress is of the pelisse 
form, the chemisette is either of white cambric, or of white 
crape with broad hems. 

Printed muslins of a great variety of patterns in black and grey 
are a good deal used in morning dress. A new style of desha- 
bille, which has appeared within these few days, is of a form 
something between a pelisse gown and a wrapper. The corsage 
is made loose from the shoulder to the waist, where it is confined 
by a broad ceinture ; it comes nearly, but not quite, to the throat, 
and is finished round the top by four points, which fall over in the 
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pelerine style. Those before and behind are very deep; those on 
the shoulders are smaller. The front point is fastened down by a 
row of jet buttons. The sleeves are a ’imbecille. ' 

Black gros de Naples dresses, the corsages inade open before 
and behind, with lappels which turn back in deep points on 
the shoulders, are much in favour in dinner dress. The sleeves 
are either black crape or gauze, and of the imbecille form, over 
a short full silk sleeve. These dresses are worn over chemisettes 
of white crape, which have frequently a light embroidery in black 
or grey silk round the top. 

Biack crape and gauze are much worn in full dress. Some of 
these gowns have a white crape tucker d l’enfunt ; others have a 
corsage uni, and cut rather high. These last are frequently 
finished with a bouquet of flowers or foliage embroidered in grey, 
or black and grey silk, in front of the bust. The sleeves are in 
general of the béret form. 

The trimmings most in favour, in full dress, are crape ruclies, 
placed just above the hem; or else embroidery in grey, or a mix- 
ture of black and grey, silk. 

Head-dresses of hair are ornamented with jet combs and ban- 
deaus, or crape flowers. ‘Turbans and bérets are worn by those 
ladies who do not appear en cheveur. Crape, gauze, aud tulle 
are the materials of those head-dresses. Some of the turbans are 
composed of a mixtare of black and grey ; others, which are of 
one colour only, are adorned with crape flowers, or have a jet 
ornament brought low on the forehead. 

The announcement of a drawing-room to be held in colours, 
on the king’s birth-day, has set the invention and taste of our 
eminent dress-makers at work for trimmings, &c. The court 
dress which we have the pleasure to present our fair readers with 
in our print of English fashions, is considered one of the most 
elegant of those now in preparation. We have also, in accord- 
ance with the general belief of a speedy change to half-mourning, 
procured a walking dress, which we flatter ourselves will be found 
atonce simple, elegant, and appropriate to the oecasion ani to 


the season. 
Woes de jaris. 


EVENING DRESS. 

A gown of gaze brillantée: the colour is bleu de Berry, over a 
gros (le Naples slip to correspond. Corsage uni, ornamented 
with a double fall of blond lace disposed a V’enfant. Béret sleeve 
of the usual form, surmounted by a triple fall of blond lace. 


The trimming of the skirt consists of a double flounce of blond 


lace, headed by a white satin rouleau, and surmounted by a 
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wreath of flowers in a highly raised embroidery of blue floize siji 
The hair is much parted on the forehead, and dressed in very fy(| 
curls on each side. The hind hair is partly disposed in a soft fyi 
how, and partly ina plaited band, which is wound round the bow, 
A silver comb, the gallery of which is finely wrought, is inserted 
in the bow in front, and a bandeau a jour of the same material js 
brought low on the forehead. White ostrich feathers, intermin. 
gled with ears of silver corn, droop in different directions at the 
back of the head; and a blond lace scarf, the middle of whic) 
forms a coque behind the feathers, is arranged en barbes, which 
hang very low. Necklace and earrings are in silver, of the giran- 
dole form, and finely wrought. The fan is carved ivory. 
CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A dress composed of yellow and white striped gros de Naples, 
Corsage a la Vierge. The lower part of the sleeve sits close to 
the arm, the stripes being placed en bias ; the upper part is of the 
usual width. The canezou is composed of blond lace; it hasa 
high collar, which is supported round the throat by a sautoir of 
dark green gauze ribaud, tied in a nceud in the centre of the 
bosom. The pelerine consists of a double fall of lace, as do also 
the epaulettes. The manchettes, which are trimmed at the upper 
edge, are likewise of blond. Hat of rice straw: the brim, which 
is excessively wide, is ornamented on the inside, next the face, 
with a band of dark green gauze riband, which forms a point on 
the left side, and terminates on the right in a neeud, in the centre 
of which is inserted a bouquet of corn flowers, and ears of unripe 
corn. The trimming of the crown corresponds. Gold bracelet: 
and earrings. Bottines of black gros de Naples. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS, IN JULY, 

The French court mourning for the late sovereign of England 
has not extended beyond the court and the first circles; but the 
English, even those of inferier rank, have been unanimous iu 
paying that last mark of respect to the memory of their venerated 
sovereign. The mourning is of the deepest kind, that is to say, 
black bombazine, trimmed with crape, for walking or home dress; 
and black crape over black silk for full dress. 

In walking dress the mourning bonnets are either of black or 
white crape, and of the capote shape. A pelerine, trimmed with 
crape, is the only covering for the neck in out-door dress, unless 
the weather renders a shawl necessary. It is not known how long 
the English will continue in mourning, but as yet there is no talk 
of changing it. 

French promenade dress is of a simple and very light descrip- 
tion. Notwithstanding the badness of the weather, white dresses 
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are much worn. Cambric muslin, which, during some time, has 
not been so much in request as jaconot, is now very fashionable ; 
the dresses most in favour for the morning walk are redingotes 
composed of it. They are made with high square collars and 
lappels, and are trimmed round the corsage and down each side 
of the front en tablier, with a narrow frill of the finest cambric, 
small plaited. 

White and coloured muslins are in favour for the fashionable 
promenades. These gowns have the corsage made in general 
nearly, but not quite, to the throat: many are quite plain, others 
are drapé across the bosom. Sleeves are excessively wide, and 
many of equal width from the elbow to the wrist. Where that is 
not the case, the lower part of the sleeve is tight from the wrist 
to about half way to the elbow; and if the dress is embroidered, 
this part of the sleeve is worked to correspond with the trimming. 

Light scarfs, composed of either gauze, crape, or clear muslin, 
twisted round the throat in the boa style, are much worn with 
these dresses: the endls of the scarfs are either striped horizon- 
tally, or else painted or embroidered in very rich patterns. Many 
of those composed of clear muslin are worked in colours at the 
ends. 

Leghorn, rice straw, and cotton straw, are all worn for walking 
Lonnets and hats. Bonnets have a decided preference: they are 
large, and are finished at the edge either by a ruche or a fall of 
either black or white blond lace. 

Feathers, though not generally worn at this time of year, have 
latterly been much used to trim both rice-straw and Leghorn 
bonnets. There are generally five, placed in opposite directions ; 
two on one side of the crown, and three on the other. They are 
inserted in short full noeuds of riband. 

Ribands and flowers are also in favour; in that case the bonnet 
is very much trimmed. A bouquet of flowers is placed in front 
of the crown near the top; at its base is a large knot of riband, 
and at some distance from it, and quite at the top of the crown, 
is another knot. A very broad riband is twisted round the bottom 
of the crown, and terminates on the left side, near the back, in a 
full bow: the strings, which generally hang loose, always pass 
through the brim. 

Many hats and bonnets are trimmed with riband only, and 
these last have certainly a great deal of novelty. The trimming 
is sometimes cut to resemble feathers, at others arranged in 
rosettes, which have the form of a star. Many hats are trimmed 
with bows composed of four ends, which are cut in the shape of 
scallops, and edged with blond lace. 
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Mousseline de laine, tissu cachemire, and various kinds of silk, 
and gauzes, are fashionable both in half dress and evening dress. 
gowns in the former are always made partially high. Many have 
the corsage croisée, and some of the most novel have it in oppo. 
site directions ; that is to say, it crosses from the right to the left 
on the breast, and from the left to the right on the back ; a narrow 
lace standing up round the bust, or a broad falling tucker, gene. 
rally ornaments these dresses. 

The sleeves are either @ l’imbecille or of the double boufuni 
forin: their size is still enormous; so much so, indeed, that they 
spoil the proportions of the figure. This absurd whim is not, 
however, a novelty, for in the sixteenth century sleeves of a 
similar description were very fashionable, and they provoked the 
indignation of the satirists of those days, who lashed the fair 
wearers of them with a degree of severity which in these more 
polished times would be deemed highly ungallant. 

Gowns in full dress continue to be made @ revers, and exceed- 
ingly low; but the bosom is always delicately shaded by the 
chemisette, which is either richly embroidered or else composed 
of blond lace. Some ladies adopt, even in full dress, a kind of 
pelerine, composed of two falls of blond lace, divided by a gauze 
riband, disposed en fichu.e These pelerines, which form a point in 
the centre of the bust before and behind, are fastened in front by 
from four to six buttons: they are of a lozenge shape, and are 
composed of either gold or silver, finely wrought. 

Flounces are coming much into favour, but are not yet uni- 
versally adopted. Gowns, in walking dress, are very frequently 
seen with only two or three folds at the edge of the hem, or an 
embroidery above it. If the dress is flounced, there is one very 
deep flounce only. In half and full dress there are generally two 
flounces, which, if they are composed of blond lace, are very 
deep; but if of any other material, they are of moderate breadth, 
and sometimes very narrow. 

Simplicity is the prevailing feature of head-dresses at present. 
The hair is dressed high behind, and full on the temples; but 
instead of being loaded, as it was some months back, with orna- 
ments, it is tastefully adorned with flowers, or with tortoiseshell 
cowbs, rendered valuable by the beauty of their workmanship. 
Such is the style of head-dress adopted by the greater number of 
youthful belles. Those who appear in turbans or bérets, weat 
them very often without any other ornament than the graceful 
folds in which they are disposed. 

The colours most in request are rose colour, lilac, blue, and4 
great number of shades of yellow and grey. 
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